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THE  seal  of  the  Board  of  Education,  School  District  No. 
1,  Arapahoe  County,  hears  the  date  1874.  For  many 
years  District  No.  1  comprised  East  Denver  only,  and 
was  entirely  separate  from  North,  West  and  South  Denver 
School  Districts.  In  the  fall  of  1874,  Aaron  Gove  became  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in  District  No.  1.  One  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  take  steps  toward  founding  the  Denver  High  School,  the 
first  high  school  in  town.  There  were  but  two  school  buildings 
in  Denver  at  that  time,  the  old  Stout  street  building  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Gilpin  School,  and  the  Arapahoe  street  build¬ 
ing,  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  streets.  The  Arapahoe 
building,  robbed  of  its  cupola  and  partly  hidden  by  tall  business 
blocks,  still  stands.  It  was  the  first  home  of  the  new  High 
School  and  the  pride  of  Denver  for  many  years.  The  High 
School  occupied  but  half  the  third  floor  of  the  building.  The 
Superintendent’s  office  was  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  rooms  were  filled  with  grade  pupils. 

The  Board  of  Education  was  composed  of  fine  men  who 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  schools. 
Mr.  P.  Gottesleben,  a  member  of  the  Board  from  1875  to  1883, 
seemed  to  know  exactly  what  to  do  in  helping  to  arrange  the 
first  course  of  study,  in  fitting  up  laboratories  and  in  wisely 
assisting  everyone  who  went  to  him  for  suggestions.  Dr.  A. 
Stedman,  Mr.  E.  M.  Ashley,  Colonel  L.  C.  Ellsworth,  Dr.  F. 
Steinhauer  were  all  helpful  in  a  marked  degree. 

In  1874-’75,  James  H.  Freeman  was  Principal  of  the 
Hieh  School,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Overton,  now  Mrs.  T.  S.  Brown, 
and  Miss  Estelle  Freeman  were  assistants.  In  the  fall 
of  1875  James  H.  Baker  became  Principal.  Miss  Overton  re¬ 
mained  as  assistant  and  I  began  my  work  in  the  school.  With 
so  small  a  teaching  force,  each  teacher  was  obliged  to  give  in¬ 
struction  in  several  branches. 

As  I  remember  the  school  in  1875,  it  contained  about  forty- 


five  regular  high  school  pupils  and  an  Eighth  Grade  class,  then 
called  “First  grade.”  There  was  no  senior  class,  the  highest,  or 
lunior  class  had  less  than  ten  members.  This  class  was  later 
called  the  “Class  of  ’77.”  The  Class  of  ’78  had  about  the  same 
number.  ’79  numbered  about  twenty-five.  The  Class  of  ’80 
had  about  forty  pupils.  All  these  classes  were  taught  by  High 
School  teachers. 

The  Class  of  ’77,  when  graduated,  numbered  seven,  and 
was  the  first  to  receive  the  Diploma  of  the  School.  Each  of  its 
members  has  made  a  record  of  which  the  school  may  well  be 
proud.  Two  have  become  eminent — Robert  W.  Steele,  who,  when 
lie  died  in  1910,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Colorado  and  Irving  Hale,  class  valedictorian,  who  after  making 
a  remarkable  record  at  West  Point,  was  made  General  in  the 
United  States  Army  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 

But  five  graduated  in  the  Class  of  ’78.  Miss  Adella  Condit, 
Salutatorian  of  the  class,  is  still  a  valued  teacher  in  the  City 
Schools. 

The  class  of  ’79  is  proud  to  claim  Edwin  M.  Herr  as  a 
member,  although  he  was  obliged  to  leave  school  and  go  to 
work  a  few  weeks  before  the  class  graduated.  He  is  now  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Westinghouse  company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
The  Valedictorian  of  this  class  was  Alice  Eastwood,  now  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  San  Francisco,  a  botanist  of  inter¬ 
national  reputation.  Carrie  Oatman,  now  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kistler 
of  Denver,  Class  Salutatorian,  was  one  of  the  first  women  to 
be  elected  a  member  of  the  East  Denver  School  Board,  and  has 
been  remarkable  in  all  the  work  she  has  undertaken,  whether  of 
a  public  or  private  character. 

The  Class  of  ’80  has  been  especially  proud  the  past  two 
vears  in  that  one  of  its  members,  Elias  M.  Ammons,  has  been 
Governor  of  Colorado.  Mrs.  Helen  Brown  Jones,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  done  such  efficient  work  on  the  School  Board,  belonged 
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to  ’80.  Miss  Emily  Miles,  Class  Salutatorian,  at  present  Super¬ 
visor  of  Drawing  in  the  City  Schools,  and  Mrs.  Celia  O.  Peter¬ 
son,  the  successful  president  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association 
at  its  last  session,  both  belonged  to  '80.  This  class  of  ’80  is  one 
of  the  few  classess  that  has  had  frequent  class  reunions  since 
leaving  school.  These  have  helped  keep  alive  school  loyalty 
and  class  spirit,  and  have  been  a  pleasure  to  the  class,  as  well 
as  a  help  to  the  school. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  pupils  who  make  a  remarkable 
record  in  their  studies  at  school  are  not  successful  in  their  life 
work.  In  watching  the  boys  and  girls  who  graduated  between 
1877  and  1899,  I  find  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The  pupils 
who  ranked  highest  have,  in  every  case,  been  successful  in  their 
chosen  calling. 

In  1875  the  Lyceum  was  founded,  the  first  debating  and 
literary  society  of  the  school.  Its  first  president  was  Robert  W. 
Steele,  and  its  work  was  successful  in  every  respect.  Its  enter¬ 
tainments  were  of  interest  to  the  whole  city,  parents  attending 
its  meetings  in  about  as  large  numbers  as  pupils.  In  this  same 
year,  Patterson  Fisher  was  active  in  organizing  and  drilling 
the  High  School  Cadets.  Mr.  R.  W.  Woodbury  offered  a  prize 
for  declamation  and  the  first  prize  contest  was  held  in  Maenner- 
Chor  Hall.  I  remember  it  took  every  boy  in  the  high  school 
classes  to  complete  the  number  who  were  to  speak,  fifteen,  I 
think  it  was.  h  j  j  j  g  jffi 

In  1876  the  whole  of  the  third  floor  of  the  Arapahoe  build¬ 
ing  was  used  for  the  High  School.  The  school  remained  in  the 
Arapahoe  building  until  1882,  when  the  south  wing  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  E.  D.  H.  S.  was  ready  for  occupancy.  The  lower  floor  was 
arranged  as  at  present  with  one  large  study  room  and  three 
recitation  rooms.  The  laboratories  were  in  the  basement.  The 
second  floor  was  arranged  exactly  like  the  first,  and  for  two 
years  was  occupied  by  the  “Consolidated  Eighth  Grade”; 
eighth  grade  pupils  coming  from  all  parts  of  East  Denver. 


Mr.  Baker  left  the  school  in  1892  to  become  President  of 
Colorado  State  University  at  Boulder.  Mr.  Smiley,  who  had 
been  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  from  March,  1886,  became 
Principal  when  Mr.  Baker  left. 

These  were  happy,  useful  days,  these  days  of  beginnings. 
Denver  had  about  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants  and  all  were 
enthusiastic  over  the  High  School  and  worked  unitedly  to  make 
it  successful.  Politics  and  a  critical  spirit,  which  have  since 
unfortunately  crept  in,  had  not  then  entered  school  affairs.  Many 
of  the  pupils,  especially  the  boys,  were  obliged  to  do  some  kind 
of  work  outside  of  school  hours,  in  order  to  buy  books  and  cloth¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  attend  school.  This,  however,  added  to,  rather 
than  detracted  from  their  efficiency. 

I  remember  well  the  moving  from  the  old  to  the  new  build¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Gove  came  into  the  study  room  one  Friday  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  with  his  pockets  full  of  screw  drivers.  He  took 
them  out  and  said,  “Boys,  we  are  going  to  move  into  our  new 
building;  you  can  help  us.  Just  take  these  screw  drivers  and 
loosen  the  screws  in  each  desk.”  Every  boy  went  to  work  with  a 
will,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  not  a  desk  in  the  room. 
The  following  Monday  morning  we  began  work  in  the  new 
building. 

As  I  look  back  to  these  days  of  small  things,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  between  teachers  and  pupils 
-with  the  wholesome  rivalry  among  pupils  and  the  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  each  opportunity — with  the  endeavor  to  be 
helpful  in  every  way  that  the  school  might  become  eminent  for 
scholarship  and  for  all  that  makes  good  citizens.  I  realize 
that  all  these  influences  helped  to  make  strong,  self-reliant,  up¬ 
right  men  and  women.  Mv  hope  is  that  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  now  enjoying  far  greater  advantages  in  some  respects,  may 
make  citizens  equally  strong  in  character,  equally  upright  and 
self-reliant,  equally  helpful  to  their  fellow  men. 

Nannie  O.  S.  Dodge. 
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First  Row — Adkisson,  Auslender,  Badgley,  Bethel,  Bliss,  Cannon,  Cohen,  Crabb. 
Second  Row — Fink,  Barrett,  Pitts,  Kline. 

Third  Row — Fraser,  Green,  Griffin,  Hall,  Harding',  Irwin,  Johnson,  Kester. 
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First  Row — Karge,  Kennan,  Kolbe,  Leigh,  Moles,  Nafe,  Newland,  Parker. 

Second  Row — Porter,  Potter,  Reed,  Sabin. 

Third  Row — Salisbury,  Smith,  Thompson,  Van  Gilder,  Wallace,  Whitenack,  Williams,  Worley. 
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H.  M.  Barrett . Principal 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Adkisson . History,  English 

Jeanne  Auslender  . Typewriting 

Annette  Badgley  . Latin,  English 

Ellsworth  Bethei . Physiology 

Fred  V.  Bliss . Physics 

George  L.  Cannon . 

. Astronomy,  Geology,  Commercial  Geography 

Alice  W.  Cardwell . Drawing 

Stella  G.  Chambers . History,  English 

Edith  R.  Chase . Penmanship,  Economics,  Mathematics 

William  H.  Clifford . Spanish,  Greek 

Thyrza  Cohen  . Drawing 

Cora  D.  Cowperthwaite . German,  French 

Ira  N.  Crabb . Stenography,  Bookkeeping 

E.  Waite  Elder . Commercial  Arithmetic,  Physics 

Mrs.  Emma  M.  Fink . Algebra,  German 

Elizabeth  S.  Fraser . English 

Elsie  Green . Botany 

Evelyn  Griffin . History,  English,  Normal  Rev. 

Chas.  D.  Hall . Elementary  Science,  Chemistry 

Ruby  E.  Harding . English 


Laura  E.  Irwin . 

Bernhardina  Johnson 

Ellen  A.  Kennan . 

Roy  B.  Kester . 

Catherine  G.  Kline.  . 
Robert  C.  Newland.  . . 
William  M.  Parker.  . 

Ralph  S.  Pitts . 

Charles  A.  Potter... 

Walter  S.  Reed . 

Mary  S.  Sabin . 

Celia  A.  Salisbury.  . . 
Walter  R.  Sheldon.  . 

Lora  A.  Smith . 

Emma  L.  Sternberg.  .  . 
Isadore  S.  Van  Gilder 

Ruth  Wallace . 

O.  O.  Whitenack . 

Marie  L.  Woodson... 
Jessie  H.  Worley.  . .  . 
Mary  E.  Haskell  .... 
Cora  L.  Arundel . 


. Algebra,  History 

. Latin,  Geometry 

.  .  .  .Greek,  English,  Latin 
Bookkeeping,  Mathematics 

. Mathematics 

. F  rench 

. Physics 

. Psychology,  Latin 

. History 

. Economics,  History 

. Mathematics 

. English 

. Chemistry 

. Latin 

. German 

. Mathematics 

. English 

. History 

. . Drawing 

. Mathematics 

. Secretary 

. Assistant  Secretary 
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W.  W.  Remington  .... 

Albert  G.  Karge . 

Anita  Kolbe . 

Maude  M.  Leach . 

O.  S.  Moles . 

Halcyone  J.  Morrison 

Mary  C.  Porter . 

Myrtle  B.  Porter.  .  .  . 

Virgil  Thompson . 

M.  Belle  Williams.  .  . 


Principal,  Mathematics 

. History 

. German,  English 

. Drawing 

.  .  .  Mathematics,  Latin 
.  .  .  Mathematics,  Latin 

. English 

. History 

. English,  Latin 

.  .  .Mathematics,  Latin 
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On  Koof — Hal  Booth,  Business  Manager. 

In  Car — Russell  Shetterly,  Editor-in-chief ;  Catharine  Van  Deusen,  Editress-in-chief;  Prue  Bostwick,  Associate  Editress;  Jessie  Matson,  Associate 
Editress;  James  Hair,  Associate  Editor;  Victor  Miller,  Associate  Editor;  Mortimer  Serat,  Managing'  Editor. 

On  Trailer — Donald  Collett,  Art  Editor. 
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On  Roof — Maurice  Roe,  Forum  Editor;  Edward  Harvey,  Congress  Editor. 

In  Train — Wendell  Hedgcock,  Athletic  Editor;  Jane  Allen,  Girls'  Debating'  Club  Editress;  Laura  White,  Minerva  Editress;  Francis  Emery,  Joke 
Editor;  Donald  Skaife,  Joke  Editor;  Ramoncita  Sayer,  Joke  Editress;  Marjorie  Hitzler,  Junior  Representative;  Marie  Melzer,  Sophomore 
Representative;  Willard  Johns,  Freshman  Representative. 

Running — Donald  McDougall,  Latin  School  Representative. 
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Class  Dfficers 


First  Row — Willison,  Luther,  Tidwell. 


Second  Row — Fraser,  Pitkin,  Deeds,  Swann. 


Third  Row — Mulvihill,  Gillis,  Rader. 


Class  Officers,  1915 


Mitchell  Luther,  President 

Bruce  Tidwell,  Vice-President 
Amy  Pitkin,  Secretary 

Brunton  Willison,  Treasurer 


& 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Edith  Deeds,  Chairman 
Harry  Mulvihill 

Helen  Swann 

Hugh  Gillis 

Margaret  Fraser 
Lynn  Rader 
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Class  of  1915 


ELVA  GAYETTY  ADAMS 
Minerva,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Chorus  Club,  ’15 

Chairman  Hallowe’en  Committee,  ’15 

“What  wonder  if  he  thinks  me  fair?” 


’14,  ’15 


JANE  GOWEN  ALLEN 
Girls’  Debating  Club, 

German  Club,  ’15 
Annual  Board,  ’15 

"She  lives  in  pulses  stirred  to  generosity. 

aims  that  end 


in  scorn  for 
with  self.” 


miserable 


ROBERT  FRANKLIN  ADAMS 
Senior  Dance  Committee,  ’15 

heart  doeth  good 


EDWARD  BERTON  ALMON 


“A  merry 
medicine.” 


like 


“His  quick,  frank  smile, 
read  one’s  mind.” 


his  eyes  that 
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Class  of  1915 


GERTRUDE  ALPS 

"As  we  found  you  true  at  first. 
So  we  find  you  true  at  last." 


EDWARD  AUSLENDER 
Forum,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Stevens  Contest,  T4 
Woodbury  Contest,  T4 
State  Oratorical  Contest,  ’14 
Typewriting  Medal,  ’15 

"I  am  in  earnest.  I  will  not  equivocate; 
I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  and  I 
will  be  heard." 


FLORENCE  MARION  ANDERSON 


Girls’  Debating  Club,  T5 
German  Club,  ’15 


"Reproof  on  her  lip.  but  a  smile  in  her 
eye. 

And  a  heart  of  pure  gold  for  friendship 
to  try." 


DOROTHY  PHILLIPS  AZPELE 
Minerva,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Congress-Minerva  Play,  T5 

■'With  the  gold  of  the  sun  in  her  hair. 
And  blue  eyes  of  the  fairies  of  old." 


FRED  L.  ANDERSEN 
Tennis,  T5 
Basketball,  ’14,  T5 
Manager  Basketball,  ’15 
Cross  Country,  ’15 
Baseball,  ’15 
Typewriting  Medal,  T5 

"Strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind, 
ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends." 


JOSEPHINE  MATILDA  BACH 

"Her  mind  is  noble  sure,  her  smile, 
perchance  as  great." 
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Class  of  1915 


BERTHA  INGEBORG  BAERRESEN  MILDRED  LOUISE  BEATTY 

Minerva  ’15  “Ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fun." 

Girls’  Debating  Club,  ’15 

“Her  hair  was  not  more  sunny  than  her 
heart." 


MILDRED  VIRGINIA  BARBOUR  CARL  GUSTAF  BECK 

“Warmly  pure  and  sweetly  strong."  Forum  ’13  ’14  ’15 

“Where’s  a  soul  as  mellow,  where's  a 
heart  as  free  ? 

Where's  any  other  fellow  we  would 
rather  see?” 


GERTRUDE  AMANDA  BARTELS 
Valentine  Party  Committee,  ’15 
Class  Day  Committee 

“Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair, 
TJke  twilights,  too,  her  dusky  hair." 


ELIN  MARIE  BECK 
Minerva,  ’13,  ’14 

“Her  smile  was  like  a  rainbow  flashing 
from  a  misty  sky." 
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Class  of  1915 


HAGGOTT  BECKHART 


Annual  Board,  ’12,  ’13 
Congress,  ’12,  ’13,  '14,  ’15 
Commencement  Program 
Triangular  Debating  Team,  ’13, 
’14,  ’15 

Woodbury  Contest,  ’14,  T5 
Winner  Stevens  Contest,  ’15 
Junior  Party  Committee,  ’14 

“And  through  his  clear  unwavering  eyes 
of  blue. 

The  soul  shines  fearless,  steadfast,  calm 
and  true.” 


EVA  BERNSTEIN 

Minerva,  T3,  T4,  ’15 

“The  fairest  promise  in  her  looks. 
And  in  her  min  i  the  wisest  books.  ' 


HAROLD  HOUSELEY  BENNET 
Cadets,  ’ll 
Baseball,  ’14,  T5 

“I  look  before  I  leap,  and  then  take 
plenty  of  time  about  it.” 


CHARLES  MERWYN  BEYL 
Forum,  T3,  ’14,  T5 

“I  am  Sir  Oracle  and  when  I  ope  my 
lips,  let  no  dog  bark.” 


AUDREY  ESTHER  BENNETT 

“When  did  morning  ever  break, 

And  find  such  beaming  eyes  awake?” 


THANKFUL  BICKMORE 
Minerva,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Valentine  Party  Committee,  T5 
Class  Day  Program 

“God  might  have  made  a  sweeter  thing, 
but  he  never  did.” 


Class  of  1915 


HELEN  E.  BLACK 
Chorus,  ’15 

"  'Tis  «a  friendly  heart  that  has  plenty 
of  friends." 


MARTHA  EVELYN  BLANK 
Minerva,  T3,  ’14,  T5 

"The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair 
hath  made  you  good." 


LAURA  BISHOP 


HELEN  LOUISE  BOLLES 


Minerva,  T5 

"Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge." 


Minerva,  T4,  T5 

"Sweeter  maid  one  may  not  meet." 


JOHN  GORDON  BLANCH  HAL  BOOTH 

"Tlie  gentleman  is  learned  mid  a  most  "Indifferent,  cool,  to  all  the  rest, 

rare  listener.”  But  those  whose  friendship  claims  his 

best." 
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Cla$0  of  1915 


PRUDENCE  BOSTWICK 
Minerva,  ’14,  ’15 

Associate  Editress,  Annual  Board,  15 
Junior  Party  Committee,  ’14 
Manager  Congress-Minerva  Play,  ’15 
Wolcott  Contest,  ’15 

“Dear  were  her  charms  to  me. 

Dearer  her  laughter  free. 

Dearest  her  constancy." 


TESSIE  KATHERINE  BOWES 

“My  conscience  clear,  my  chief  defense. 


PAUL  BRIGGS 

Track,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Football,  ’14 

"Trusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy 
bars." 


NATHAN  BRONSTEIN 

"It  is  better  to  be  nut  of  the  world 
than  out  of  fashion." 


ROY  JENNINGS  BRUMFIELD 
Congress,  T5 

“Thou  art  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant 
fellow." 


CHARLES  KIRBY  BUNKER 

“There  is  a  gift  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 
of  being  eloquently  silent." 
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Cla$0  of  1915 


KING  BURGHARDT 

“Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth." 


EDWARD  RAYMOND  BURKE 

“Life  is  a  short  day,  but  it's  a  working 
day." 


EDWIN  FORREST  BURNS 

“Let  the  land  look  for  his  peer, 
He  has  not  yet  been  found." 


ANNA  CHRISTINA  BUSCH 

“And  her  smile  like  sunshine  darts  into 
many  sunless  hearts." 


OLIVE  BUTLER 
Minerva,  ’15 

“And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  con¬ 
veyed." 


OLEN  JACK  BUTTERFIELD 

“His  mouth  is  a  grin  with  the  corners 
tucked  in. 

And  his  laugh  is  so  breezy  and 
bright. 

That  it  ripples  his  features  and  wrinkles 
his  chin. 

Quite  gayly  from  morning  till  night." 
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Class  of  1915 


ELEANOR  WESTERN  CALLIS 
Minerva,  T4,  T5 
Valentine  Party  Program,  ’15 

"As  sweet  as  English  air  could  make 
her." 


MARY  ELIZABETH  CANTER 

"Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary. 

How  does  your  garden  grow? 

With  Seniors  tall  and  Juniors  small. 
And  pretty  boys  all  in  a  row!" 


ROBERT  JAMES  CARY,  JR. 

Athletic  Board,  ’12 
Chairman  Senior  Dance  Commit¬ 
tee,  ’15 

"When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor. 
I  did  not  think  I  would  live  'till  I 
were  married." 


IESTYN  MARTIN  CHARLES 
Forum,  ’13 

"The  benevolence  of  his  countenance 
radiates." 


KATIE  GERTRUDE  CHERNOFF 
Minerva,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Orchestra,  ’13,  ’14,  T5 
Old  Folks  Concert,  ’14 
Wolcott  Program,  ’15 
Woodbury  Program,  ’14,  T5 
Valentine  Party  Program,  ’15 
Commencement  Program 

"All  musical  people  seem  to  be  happy." 


JOHN  WOOD  CHILDS 
Congress,  T5 

Congress-Minerva  Play,  ’15 

"His  talk  was  like  a  spring  which  runs. 
With  rapid  change  from  rocks  to  roses, 
And  slips  from  politics  to  puns." 
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CIa$0  of  1915 


DOROTHY  CATHERINE  CLARK 

‘The  virtue  of  her  lively  looks  excels 
the  precious  stone." 


HARRY  ELMER  COAKLEY 
Forum,  ’13,  T4,  T5 

"Freedom  needs  all  her  poets,  it  is  they 
Who  give  her  aspirations  wings.” 


GENEVIEVE  MONTROSS  CLARKSON  TESSIE  HILDA  COHEN 

Chorus  ’13  ’15  "As  true  as  an  echo  to  the  sound." 

“Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with 
modesty." 


WALTER  NORMAN  CLINTON 
Class  Football  Team,  ’12,  ’13 
Glee  Club,  ’12,  T3,  T4,  T5 
Junior  Party  Program,  T4 

"He  is  six  foot  o'man,  A-l. 
Clear  grit  and  human  natur'." 


JAMES  FANNING  COHIG 
Boys’  Committee,  ’IS 

"A  friend  is  one  who  knows  all  about 
you  and  still  likes  you  anyhow." 
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Class  of  1915 


DONALD  GRANT  COLLETT 

Sophomore-Freshman  Track  Meet,  ’13 
Congress,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Congress-Minerva  Play,  ’14 
Mandolin  Club,  ’15 
Art  Editor,  Annual  Board,  ’15 

"As  an  actor  confessed  without  rival  to 
shine; 

As  a  wit  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first 
line." 


ANNA  H.  CORREY 

Minerva,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Chorus  Club,  ’13,  ’15 
Valentine  Party  Program,  ’15 

"Sweet  Anna  lias  an  air — a  grace. 

She  talks,  she  charms — but  who  can 
trace 

The  process  of  bewitching?" 


SUZANNE  MYRLE  COTTON 

"Women  are  like  tricks  by  slight  of 
hand. 

Which  to  admire  we  should  not  under¬ 
stand." 


WILLIAM  HODSON  COWDERY 

"It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal 
state. 

That  he  that  is,  was  wished  until  he 
were." 


HAROLD  FRANKLIN  CRAMER 

"I  dare  do  all  that  doth  become  a  man." 


FLORENCE  FIDELIA  CRANSTON 
Winner  Tennis  Doubles,  ’14 
Minerva,  ’13 

"You  bring  blithe  airs  where’er  you 
tread." 
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Class  of  1915 


IRENE  RUTH  CURRAN 
Orchestra,  '12,  T3 

“If  music  be  tho  food  of  love  play  on.” 


EVA  MARGUERITE  DAY 

“Made  up  of  wisdom  and  of  fun. 

Medley  of  all  that's  dark  and  clear. 

Of  all  that's  foolish,  all  that’s  dear.” 


EDITH  GRACE  DEEDS 

Wolcott  Reading  Contest,  ’12,  T3 
Chairman  Executive  Committee,  T5 

“Oh!  still  'tis  ’Pinkie'  leads  our  class. 
This  spunky,  spicy,  splendid  lass.” 


HOWARD  ANDERS  DONALDSON 
Woodbury  Contest,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Congress,  T3,  ’14,  T5 
Congress-Minerva  Play,  T5 

“It  is  not  the  passing  through  these 
learnings  that  hurts  me,  hut  the  dwell¬ 
ing  and  sticking  about  them.” 


RUTH  MARGARET  DONOVAN 
Minerva,  ’14,  T5 

"It  is  not  good  that  woman  should  be 
alone.” 


STEWART  LIVINGSTON  DRAKE 
Senior  Dance  Committee,  T5 

“Men  catch  their  manners  like  the 
measles  from  the  company  they  keep.” 
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Class  of  1915 


DAVID  CLYDE  EAMES 
Cadets,  ’ll,  ’12 
Congress,  ’ll,  ’12 
Manager  Track,  ’14 
Basketball,  ’15 

"How  much  lies  in  laughter? 

A  cipher  key  wherewith  we  decipher  the 
whole  man." 


GLADYS  EAST 

Minerva,  ’14,  ’15 
Congress-Minerva  Play,  ’15 
Commencement  Program 

"When  thou  dost  act.  men  think  it 
a  play, 

But  all  they  see  is  real." 


HELEN  AGATHA  EASTON 
Minerva,  T4,  ’15 
Chorus  Club,  ’15 

Winner  Wolcott  Reading  Contest,  ’15 
Commencement  Program 

"Then  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet  the 
beauty  of  thy  voice." 


FRANCIS  EMERY 

Congress,  T3,  ’14,  ’15 

Joke  Editor,  Annual  Board,  ’15 

“1  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the 
cause  that  wit  is  in  others.” 


THEODORE  EPSTEIN 
Forum,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 

"Why  add  the  burdens  of  tomorrow  to  the 
shoulders  of  today?" 


CLINTON  ERB 
Forum,  ’13 

"You  have  hit  the  mark." 
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Cla$0  of  1915 


CLARA  FARRELL V 

Chorus  Club,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 

"Trustworthy  In  all  things  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least." 


PINCUS  FELDMAN 

"He  thinks  truth  is  the  highest  thing  a 
man  may  keep." 


PAUL  FIFER 

Manager  Senior  Play,  ’15 

"He's  a  pore  benighted  'eathen,  but  a 
first  class  flghtin'  man." 


MARION  LEE  FIGGINS 

"  'Tis  to  commend  her  but  to  name." 


TILLIE  FLAKS 

"Her  kindly  instincts  understood  all 
gentle  courtesies." 


JENNIE  MILLICENT  FORBES 
Debating  Club,  ’14,  ’15 

"I  never  saw  task  that  took  so  much 
skill, 

I  dared  not  try  and  I  cared  not  do.” 
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CU100  Of  1915 


RAYMOND  FORD 

“Woman  ne'er  disturbed  me.” 


FRANK  FREEMAN 
Basketball,  ’15 

“I  would  make  reason  my  guide.” 


FIILDEGARDE  FORSBERG  ISADORE  FRESHMAN 

“Thine  eye  was  soft  and  glancing  of  the  “What’s  in  a  name? 

deep  bright  blue. 

And  on  the  heart  thy  gentle  words 
Fell  lighter  than  the  dew.” 


MARGARET  EMILY  FRASER 

Accompanist  Boys’  Glee  Club,  ’13,  ’14 
Accompanist  Girls’  Glee  Club,  ’13,  ’14 
Accompanist  Boys’  Quartette,  ’15 
Party  Committee,  ’14 
Minerva,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Executive  Board,  ’15 
Commencement  Program 

"When  God  made  Margy.  I  bet  ya  he 
didn't  do  anything  else  that  day  but 
just  sit  around  and  feel  good." 


ARTHUR  SYLVAN  FRIEDMAN 
Woodbury  Contest,  ’12 
Forum,  '12,  ’13 

“I  always  get  the  better  when  1  argue 
alone.” 
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Class  of  1915 


BEATRICE  KATHRYN  GEDNEY 
Minerva,  ’14,  ’15 
Girls’  Debating  Society,  ’15 
Yalentine  Party  Program,  ’15 

"A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful 
countenance." 


JOHN  JOSEPH  GIBBONS 
Forum,  ’13,  ’14 

"Look  but  at  the  firm  jaw  and  calm 
eye. 

And  say  this  is  a  man  to  be  feared  and 
loved." 


RICHARD  EDWIN  GENGE  LUKE  CODY  GILLIGAN 

"A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays.  Basketball  ’14  ’15 

And  confident  tomorrows." 

"I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that." 


KARL  EUGENE  GERARDEN 

"His  very  foot  has  music  In  it  as  he 
trips  up  the  stairs." 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  GILLIS 
Congress,  ’14,  T5 

"A  proper  man  as  anyone  shall  see  in  a 
summer's  day. 
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Class  of  1915 


HUGH  ELMER  GILLIS 
Track,  ’13,  ’14 
Cross  Country,  ’14 
Executive  Board,  ’IS 

"Tlie  race  is  generally  to  the  swift.” 


ISADORE  GRIMES 

Commencement  Program 

"Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
beast." 


JOHN  LINDSAY  GRIFFITH 
Congress,  ’15 

"The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment 
hath.” 


FRANK  JEROME  GRISWOLD 

“A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day.” 


MARY  GULINSON 
Chorus,  ’15 

"A  brain  she  has  that  never  errs." 


JAMES  WILLIAM  HAIR 
Annual  Board,  '15 

"Long  experience  made  him  sage.” 
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C1900  Of  1915 


DOROTHY  HALLINE 

“And  nature  swears  the  lovely  dears, 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O. 

Her  prentice  hand  she  tried  on  man. 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O.” 


ELIZABETH  HARDY 

"She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  night  of 
summer  climes  and  starry  skies." 


CONSUELO  JOSEPHINE  HARMON 
Chorus  Club 
Senior  Play,  T5 

Judge  Latin  School  Declamation  Con¬ 
test,  'IS 

"If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face  and  you'll  forget 
them  all." 


MARY  MINERVA  C.  HARRINGTON 

"Like  a  breath  from  the  flowers  of 
Southland." 


CLARENCE  KNOX  HARRIS 
Chorus  Club 

"All  your  wish  is  woman  to  win." 


EDWARD  LEE  HARVEY 
Congress,  ’13,  ’14,  ’IS 
A:  ,iual  Board,  T5 
Class  Day  Program 

"Tile  man  who  blushes  Is  not  quite  a 
brute." 
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Class  of  1915 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HAUSMAN 
German  Club,  ’15 
Forum,  ’14,  ’15 

"No  legacy  Is  so  rich  as  honesty." 


WENDELL  THOMAS  HEDGCOCK 
Flower  Committee,  T4 
Junior  Party  Committee,  T4 
Hallowe’en  Party  Committee,  T5 
Baseball  Manager,  T5 

"A  heart  to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive, 
a  hand  to  execute." 


HELEN  MOSTYN  HAY  MARGARET  ENID  HERBISON 

"Her  modest  looks  a  cottage  might  adorn.  "In  maiden  meditation  fancy  free." 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the 
thorn. " 


ALICE  I, AURA  HEDEEN  HELEN  HERRE 


German  Club,  ’15 

"What  heart  of  stone  wouldst  thou  not 
move?" 


"The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant 
places." 
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Class  of  1915 


DOROTHY  BERTHA  HICKS 

“Her  stature  tall;  X  hate  a  clumpy 
woman.” 


WEALTHY  HILL 

“A  joy  is  in  her  heart." 


WILLIAM  HILL 

"The  mildest  manners  and  the  greatest 
heart." 


LESLIE  HILLMAN 

"Who  mixed  reason  with  pleasure  and 
wisdom  with  mirth." 


ALVIN  NATHANIEL  HIRSCHFIELD 

"For  he’s  a  jolly  good  fellow." 


MARY  KATHERINE  HITCHCOCK 
Mandolin  Club,  T5 
Tennis,  T3 

"A  happy  girl  with  step  as  light  as 
summer  air.” 
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Cla00  of  1915 


CLARA  HELEN  HOOVER 
Minerva,  ’14,  ’15 
Chorus,  ’15 

"They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth 
to  sing." 


MARGARET  JANE  HUNTER 
Girls’  Debating  Club,  ’14,  T5 

"Art  is  long,  time  is  fleeting.' 


FAYE  MARIE  HOPKINS 
Girls’  Quartette,  T5 
Chorus,  T3,  T4,  T5 

"None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee." 


LOIS  FENTON  JACKSON 

"She  weaves  about  the  heart  a  tie  that 
binds  you  like  a  charm.” 


SILAS  WELLINGTON  HOPSON 

"And  ever  as  he  went,  some  merry  lay 
he  sang." 


IRENE  EDRIDGE  JANICE 
Chorus,  T4,  ’15 
Minerva,  ’14 

"Some  woodborn  wonders,  sweet  sim¬ 
plicity." 
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Cla00  of  1915 


ALAN  HAWLEY  JOHNSON 
Orchestra,  ’13,  ’14,  ’IS 
Congress,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Commencement  Program 

“An  honest  man  closer  buttoned  to  the 
chin; 

Broadcloth  without,  a  warm  heart 
within." 


FAITH  WINIFRED  JOHNSON 
Minerva,  T2,  T3,  ’14,  T5 
Valentine  Party  Committee,  ’IS 

“Let’s  hope  she  may  be  good;  not  too 
good;  the  good  die  young." 


LAURA  LOUISE  JOHNSON 

“A  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium 
knows." 


MILDRED  MARGARET  JOHNSTON 

Minerva,  ’15 

Chorus,  ’12,  T3,  T4,  T5 

"I’ll  gather  the  flowers  that  bloom  by 
my  path, 

Avoiding  the  touch  of  the  thorn." 


DAVID  LEWIS  JONES 
Head  Boy,  T5 
Track,  T3,  T4 
Captain,  T4 
Cross  Country,  T4 
Hallowe’en  Party  Committee,  T5 

“It  takes  a  high  souled  man  to  move  the 
masses." 


EVELYN  JOSEPH 

Girls’  Debating  Club,  T4,  T5 

“She  is  a  pearl  whose  price  hath 
launched  above  a  thousand  shrines.” 
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Cla$0  of  1915 


ESTHER  ELFRIEDA  KALLBERG 

"She  is  fair  and  of  wondrous  virtues." 


THOMAS  KEELY,  JR. 

Congress,  T4 

Hallow’een  Party  Committee,  ’15 
Class  Day  Committee 

"The  sage  with  his  pale  haggard  look. 
And  author,  may  labor  and  smart, 
To  write  their  poor  names  in  a  book. 
Let  me  be  impressed  on  the  heart." 


FLORENCE  MARGARET  KELLOGG 
Minerva,  T5 

"All  her  songs  are  sweeter  than  the  notes 
of  nightingales." 


HAROLD  MARTIN  KELSEY 

"A  straight  forward  man  may  be  left  to 
manage  his  own  affairs." 


MINNIE  ANNE  KEMP 
Minerva,  ’14,  ’15 

"A  smile  of  her's  is  like  an  active  grace." 


GEORGIE  ALOISE  KISTLER 
Chorus,  T3,  ’15 
Valentine  Party  Program,  T5 

"Hail  fellow!  Well  met." 
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Class  of  1915 


RUTH  KRUEGER 

"Still  water  runs  deep." 


LUVERNE LANGLEY 
Chorus,  T2 
Minerva,  T5 

"True  as  a  dial  to  the  sun." 


HARRIET  LEONARD 
Minerva,  ’IS 
Chorus,  ’15 

"It  is  good  will  that  makes  intelligence." 


LESTER  MILTON  LEVY 
Mandolin  Club,  ’IS 
Hallowe’en  Program,  T5 
Valentine  Program,  C5 

"Gaily  the  troubadour  touched  his  guitar." 


MELVIN  ROGER  LEWIN 

"Happy  would  I  be,  if  I  could  find  a 
horseshoe  every  mom." 


SYLVIA  LEWIN 

"You  know,  I  die  if  I  have  not  every¬ 
thing  in  the  highest  style." 
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Class  of  1915 


RAYMOND  LINDEMANN 
Senior  Play,  ’15 

"Yes,  he  is  good;  when  he  Is  asleep." 


LIONEL  LONSDALE 
Forum,  ’14,  ’15 
Forum-Manual  Debate,  ’15 
Forum-Westminster  Debate,  ’15 
German  Club,  ’15 
Senior  Play,  ’15 

"Those  who  think  must  govern  those  who 
toll." 


ARMOUR  JAMES  LINDSAY 
Football,  ’15 

Cross  Country,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Congress,  ’15 
Class  Play,  ’15 

"An'  who's  afraid?" 


george  McClelland  lott 

Congress,  ’14,  ’15 
Congress-Minerva  Play,  ’15 

"The  measure  of  life  is  not  the  length, 
but  honesty." 


ELLA  SOPIIIE  LINKE 

"Her  face  the  mirror  of  the  morning 
seemed." 


IRENE  MAE  LUNDBURG 
Mandolin  Club,  ’15 

"A  graceful  and  amiable  young  lady, 
whose  choicest  gift  is  an  open  eye  and 
heart." 
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Class  of  1915 


MITCHELL  LUTHER 
Congress,  T5 
Junior  Party,  ’14 
Class  President,  ’15 

“He  sits  high  in  the  hearts  of  all  his 
classmates." 


ARTHUR  EDMUND  MANNING 
Congress,  T5 

Minerva-Congress  Play,  T5 

"Nothing  endures  but  our  personal  quali¬ 
ties." 


DAVID  MARCUS 

"When  peoplo  agree  with  me,  I  always 
feel  I  must  be  wrong." 


LILIAN  MARINOFF 

"She  openeth  her  mouth  with*  wisdom 
and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kind¬ 
ness." 


DOROTHY  FOGG  MARTIN 
Junior  Party  Program,  T4 

"Her  middle  name  may  be  Fogg,  but  her 
personality  is  all  sunshine." 


JESSIE  AGNES  MATSON 
Annual  Board,  ’15 
Girls’  Debating  Club,  T4,  ’15 
Commencement  Program 
Chairman  Girls’  Committee,  T5 
Valentine  Party  Program,  T5 


"Forth  from  the  hearty  of  thy  melodious 
rhymes. 

The  form  and  pressure  of  high  thoughts 
will  burst.” 
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Class  of  1915 


EUGENE  BURLINGAME  MECHLING  HELEN  DEAN  MILES 

Cr.OSS  Country,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15  ‘-I  never  dare  write  as  funny  as  I  can.” 

"Some  think  speech-making  a  great  art, 

But  I  think  keeping  still  a  greater  one." 


MAE  MEYER 

Tennis,  ’14,  ’15 
Champion  Singles,  ’15 
Girls’  Athletic  Board,  ’14,  ’15 
Basketball,  ’13,  ’14 
Minerva,  ’15 

‘Good  Indian,'  in  every  sense  of  the 
word." 


VICTOR  MILLER 

Congress,  ’12,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Judge  Latin  School  Declamation  Con¬ 
test,  ’15 

Junior  Party  Program,  ’14 
Annual  Board,  ’15 
Woodbury  Contest,  ’15 
Congress-Minerva  Play,  ’15 
Triangular  Debate,  ’15 
Commencement  Program 

"Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
personal  privilege." 


ROSA  VICTORIA  MEYERS 
Basketball,  ’13,  T4,  ’15 
Captain  Basketball,  ’14 
Manager  Basketball,  T5 
Tennis,  ’12,  ’13,  ’14 
Champion  Singles,  T3 
Athletic  Board,  ’14 
Valentine  Party  Committee,  ’15 
Minerva,  T5 

•■She  laughs  with  one  eye  and  winks 
with  the  other.” 


PHILIP  BRYAN  MORGAN 

"Give  every  man  thy  ear,  hut  few  thy 
voice.” 
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HARRY  MARCUS  MULVIHILL 

Cross  Country,  ’13 
Executive  Committee,  ’15 
Class  Day  Program 

"Free  as  the  wandering  pike  am  I. 

Many  the  strings  to  my  amorous  bow." 


JEANNETTE  FLORENCE  MORPHY 

"But,  Oh!  She  dances  such  a  way, 

No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day, 

Is  half  so  fair  a  sight," 


HARRY  McCAMBRIDGE 

Forum,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Forum-Manual  Debate,  ’14 
Congress-Forum  Debate,  ’14 
Forum-North  Side  Debate,  ’15 
Congress-Forum  Play,  ’14 

"Hear  him  debate  on  commonweal! 
affairs,  you  would  say  it  hath  been  a 
in  all  his  study." 


GEORGE  REGINOLD  MORRISON 
Congress,  ’14,  ’15 
Senior  Dance  Committee,  ’15 

"One  sign  of  genius  is  the  recognition  of 
genius  in  others." 


LOTTIE  McNAMARA 

"She’s  gone  from  among  us." 

April  18,  1915 


BRADBURY  BEDELL  MORSE 


Mandolin  Club,  ’15 
Hallowe’en  Party,  ’15 
Valentine  Program,  ’15 


"That  man  that  hath  a  tongue.  I  say  is 
not  a  man. 

If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a 
woman." 
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TOWNSEND  McNERNY  MARGARET  NELSON 

“I  love  the  man  who  is  modestly  valiant."  "Eyes  that  shame  the  violet. 

And  the  dark  drop  that  on  the  pansy 
.  lies.” 


PEWITT  DEAN  McNUTT 

"The  glory  of  a  Ann  capacious  mind." 


ARIEL  RUSSELL  NEWHART 
Senior  Play,  ’IS 
Senior  Dance  Committee,  ’15 

"Here's  a  sigh  for  those  who  love  me, 
And  a  smile  for  those  who  hate. 
And  whatever  sky's  above  me, 

Here's  a  heart  for  every  fate." 


AGNES  U.  G.  NELSON 
Minerva,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Girls’  Committee,  ’15 

“Her  noble  heart’s  the  noblest, 

Yes,  and  her  sure  faith’s  the  surest." 


JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKINSON 

"Just  do  your  best — 

What  matter  praise  or  blame." 
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EDITH  MARTHA  PARTRIDGE 
Minerva,  T3,  T4,  T5 

"Because  of  some  good  act  to  beast  or 

man. 

The  world  is  better  that  she  lived 
today." 


CARL  ARTHUR  PETERSON 

"He  was  a  man  in  whose  rich  soul  the 
virtues  well  did  suit." 


INGA  PAULSEN 


RACHEL  SADEE  PEYSER 


"The  beauty  of  her  hair  bewilders  me.” 


Minerva,  T3,  ’14,  T5 

"Thy  wondrous,  soulful  tones. 
They  soothe  where  sorrow  lies." 


EDGAR  ALLEN  PEEK 

"From  the  crown  of  his  forehead  to  the 
soul  of  his  feet,  he  is  all  mirth." 


RICHARD  JOSEPH  PINKETT 
Forum,  ’IS 

Forum-Manual  Debate,  T5 

"He  is  a  man.  take  him  for  all  in  all. 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 
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RUTH  PINKETT 

"  'Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body 
rich.” 


JULIA  PRINTZ 

"To  be  faithful  in  small  things  is  to  be 
faithful  in  great." 


AMY  PITKIN 

Annual  Board,  ’12 
Athletic  Board,  T3 
Minerva,  T3,  ’14,  ’IS 
Tennis,  ’13,  ’14 
Winner  Doubles,  ’14 
Wolcott  Contest,  ’14 
Class  Secretary,  ’15 

"Women  will  love  lier  that  she  is  a 
woman, 

More  worth  than  any  man; 

Men,  that  she  is  the  rarest  of  all 
women." 


RALPH  QUARLES 

"He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
an  absolute  trust." 


LUCIE  MARGOT  POSTLEW AITE  LYNN  WARREN  RADER 

"in  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth.  Executive  Committee,  ’15 

On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth.”  Senior  Play,  ’15 

"Anil  such  as  stay  out  o’  nights. 
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KATHERINE  PARK  RAMSEY 
Mandolin  Club,  ’15 
Valentine  Party  Committee,  T5 
Tennis,  ’13 

“Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  ex¬ 
press? 

Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they 
love?" 


WILLIAM  ANDREW  RANKIN 

"His  honest,  jolly,  pleasant  face. 
Ay  got  him  friends  in  ilka  place." 


LOLA  MAE  RENEAU 
Minerva,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Chorus,  ’12,  T3 

“Lola's  gracious.  Lola's  sweet, 
Lola's  modest  and  discreet." 


CLARA  ELIZABETH  ROBINSON 

“A  violet  dim  and  sweeter  than  the  lids 
of  Juno's  eyes.” 


HELEN  LENORE  ROCKWELL 
Minerva,  T4,  ’15 
Chorus,  T3,  T5 

Hallowe’en  Party  Program,  ’15 

“Her  voice  is  the  song  of  the  morning. 
That  wakes  the  green  spreading  grove." 


ZOLA  BLANCHE  RODERICK 

"Serene,  victorious,  inaccessible. 
SU11  smile  but  speak  not.” 
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MAURICE  ALEXANDER  ROE 
Forum,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Forum  Editor,  Annual  Board 

"Although  he  has  much  wit. 
He  is  very  shy  of  using  it." 


ARTHUR  HORACE  ROSENTHAL 
Congress,  T5 

“He  has  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell. 
And  his  tongue  is  the  clapper." 


DONALD  ARCHIBALD  ROSS 

“A  light  heart  lives  long.” 


BYRON  CHARLES  ROTH 

Cadets,  T2 
Forum,  T3 

“Not  witty  with  his  tongue,  but  laughter 
sits  on  his  pen." 


CARRIE  MAYE  RULE 

“Pleasant  in  personage. 
Conduct  and  equipage." 


LOLO  ORIOLE  RYAN 

“Her  hair  is  dark  as  starless  nigiit. 
Her  flower-crowned  face  is  pale." 
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LOUISE  MARIE  WOOD  RYAN 
Minerva,  ’14,  ’15 
Wolcott  Contest,  ’15 
Congress-Minerva  Play,  ’15 

"The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of 
our  stage.” 


ALFRED  GEORGE  SAENGER 
Congress,  ’14,  ’15 
Congress-Minerva  Play,  ’15 

"He  is  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest, 
Of  most  excellent  fancy.” 


JOSEPH  NATHAN  SAMUELSON 
Baseball,  T5 

"So  shakes  the  needle,  and  so  stands  the 
pole, 

As  vibrates  my  fund  heart  to  my  fixed 
soul.” 


MARY  DOROTHY  RAMONCITA 
ELIZABETH  SAVER 

Joke  Editress,  Annual  Board,  T5 

"Itare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and 
fun, 

Who  relished  a  joke  and  rejoiced  at  a 
pun.” 


LEWIS  FRANCIS  SCHIELE 
Baseball,  T5 

"He  had  rather  lose  his  dinner  than  his 
jest.” 


ROY  JOHN  WILLIAM  SCHLICHTING 

"Life’s  a  preposterous  farce  say  I. 

And  I've  missed  of  too  many  jokes  by 
half.” 
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FAITH  ELIZABETH  SENTER 

“Her  tones  are  sweet  and  modulated  just 
as  much 

As  it  was  meet/* 


MORTIMER  EDJERTON  SERAT 
Congress,  ’15 

Managing  Editor,  Annual  Board,  ’15 

“He  good  and  you’ll  be  lonesome.” 


GERTRUDE  LYNETA  SHARP 
Minerva,  ’14,  ’15 

“Give  me  the  look,  give  me  the  face. 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace.” 


WILKIN  BAILEY  SHELDON 
Cadets,  ’12 

Cross  Country,  ’13,  '14,  ’15 
Congress,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Congress-Minerva  Play,  ’15 
Track,  ’15 

“Brisk  confidence  still  with  woman 
copes.” 


JACOB  LEONARD  SHERMAN 

“Though  modest  on  his  unembarassed 
brow, 

Nature  had  written  ‘Gentleman'.” 


LENA  PATRICIA  SHERRILL 


Minerva,  ’14,  ’15 
Valentine  Party  Program,  ’15 
Basketball,  ’15 
Girls’  Quartette,  ’15 

“She’s  modest,  mild  and  beautiful,  the 
fairest  I  have  known. 

The  primrose  of  Ireland  all  blooming 
here  alone.” 
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CHARLES  RUSSELL  SHETTERLY 
Forum,  ’13,  ’14,  ’IS 
Annual  Board,  ’14,  ’IS 
Editor-in-Chief,  ’15 
Congress-Forum  Debate,  ’14 
North  Side-Forum  Debate,  ’IS 
Westminster-Forum  Debate,  ’15 
Manual-Forum  Debate,  ’15 
Judge  Latin  School  Declamation  Con¬ 
test,  ’15 

Commencement  Program 

"Thy  mind,  thy  mind,  thy  mighty  manly 
mind.” 


HARRY  LEON  SILVERMAN 
Forum,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Woodbury,  ’15 

Forum-North  Side  Debate,  ’15 

"He  thought  as  a  sage,  but  he  felt  as  a 
man/' 


DOROTHY  ALICE  SIMPSON 
Minerva,  T4,  T5 

"She  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good 
one." 


DONALD  SKAIFE 

Joke  Editor,  Annual,  ’15 

"Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty 
won, 

Oh!  what  were  man — a  world  without  a 
sun." 


JAMES  BARCLAY  SMITH 

"Of  sturdy  worth  and  kindliness  of 
heart,” 


RUTH  FILLMORE  SMITH 
Orchestra  T4 
Minerva,  '14,  T5 
Class  Day  Program 
Commencement  Program 

"Hale  be  your  heart! 

And  hale  your  fiddle!" 
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HARRY  SOBOL 
Cadets,  '12 

Valentine  Party  Program,  ’IS 
Stenographer,  Annual  Board,  ’14,  '15 

“Earnestness  and  industry. 

And  yet  a  merry  heart." 


ELFRIEDA  SPEIER 

Minerva,  ’12,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 
Chorus,  ’12,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 

“They  are  never  alone  who  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  noble  thoughts." 


MARION  SPINNEY 

“In  whom  there  is  the  attribute  of 
womanly  grace." 


VALAUREZ  BURWELL  SPRATLIN 
Class  Day  Program 
Accompanist  Chorus,  ’15 
Forum,  ’15 

“A  man  that  hath  true  music  in  his 
soul." 


CHARLIE  STARK 

“Good  intention  clothes  itself  with  sud¬ 
den  power." 


WINNIFRED  DOROTHY  STECKEL 
Minerva,  T3,  T4,  T5 
Girls’  Quartette,  T5 
Chorus,  T2,  T3,  ’14,  T5 
Commencement  Program 

“But  Oh!  the  magic  of  her  face. 

And  Oh.  the  songs  she  sung." 
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GEORGE  EPLER  STRIBLING  BONNEY  AUGUSTUS  SYLVESTER 

•  Within  tile  limits  of  becoming  mirth,  "Tl10  blending  of  wisdom  and  mirth. 

I  never  spent  an  hour’s  talk  withal.” 


HELEN  SWANN 

Hallowe’en  Party  Committee,  ’15 
Executive  Committee,  ’15 
Class  Day  Program 

"Helen’s  face  Is  like  a  book, 
Charming,  all  its  pages.” 


GEORGE  EDWARD  TAYLOR 

"Who  seeks  the  secret  of  all  things  that 
are.” 


MADELEINE  SWENSON  DORIS  KATHARINE  WYKE 

"Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a  nail  no  "But  it’s  a  soldier  lad  for  mine.” 

doubt. 

And  every  smile  so  merry  draws  one 
out.” 
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BRUCE  TIDWELL 

Track  Manager,  '15 
Vice-President,  Class  ’IS 
Flower  Committee,  ’14 
Congress,  T3,  T4 
Valentine  Party  Program,  ’15 

"A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  clear.  ” 


NORMAN  JAMES  VEEDER 

"To  be  honest  as  this  world  goes 
Is  to  be  picked  out  of  ten  thousand." 


JAMES  TROWBRIDGE 
Football,  ’14,  ’15 

“True  manliness  Is  not  solely  outside. 

I  dare  say.  you  will  find  many  a  fool 
and  coward. 

Six  feet  high.” 


LILLIAN  WALDORF 

Basketball,  T3,  T4,  ’15 
Tennis,  ’13,  T4 
Winner  Tennis  Doubles,  ’14 
Girls’  Athletic  Board,  ’14,  ’15 

"She  who  loves  the  great  bright  out-of- 
doors  grows  ever  like  it." 


OLIVE  WALKER 
Minerva,  ’15 
Chorus,  T5 

"Sae  true  her  heart, 
Sae  soft  her  speech." 


MARGARET  TEMPLE 

Wolcott  Contest,  T4,  ’15 
Tennis  Tournament,  ’14 
Hallowe’en  Party  Committee,  T5 
Minerva,  ’15 
Senior  Play,  ’15 
Class  Day  Program 

"Blythe  and  gay. 

Full  of  play." 
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CARTHA  WALTER 


MERRITT  EDWIN  WELDON 


'Noble  of  heritage. 
Generous  and  free.” 


Mandolin  Club,  ’15 

“When  words  are  scarce  they  are  seldom 
spent  in  vain.” 


ALICE  FRANCES  WALTERS 
Tennis,  ’14 
Basketball,  T5 

''Thou  of  an  independent  mind.” 


HARRISON  WILBUR  WELLMAN 
Congress,  T3,  T4,  T5 

"What  he  says  you  may  believe. 
So  rare  a  man  is  he.” 


LAURA  ALMIRA  WHITE 
Minerva,  T3,  T4,  T5 
Junior  Party  Program,  ’14 
Hallowe’en  Party  Program,  ’15 

Annual  Board,  T5  MAGGIE  LYDIA  MILLER 

Flower  Committee,  ’14  "Gentle  of  speech,  beneficent  of  mind.” 

Class  Day  Program 

"You  always  kind  o'  pear  to  me. 

What  all  mankind  had  orter  he.” 
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LEONA  ROBERTA  WHITE 

Hallowe’en  Party  Committee,  ’15 
Flower  Committee,  T4 

“The  very  room,  'cause  she  was  in. 
Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin’.” 


FRANC  PAULINE  WHITMORE 
Chorus,  T4,  T5 

“Here  in  her  hair  the  painter  plays  the 
spider. 

And  hath  woven  a  golden  mesh.” 


ALICE  TALBOT  WARD 

“Where'er  you  go. 

Where’er  you  pass. 

There  comes  a  gladness  on  the  grass.” 


GRACE  BREEDLOVE  WILDMAN 

“We  never  heard  her  speak  in  haste.” 


CATHARINE  ESTELLE  WILLE 
Minerva,  T5 
Debating  Club,  T5 
Valentine  Party  Program,  T5 

“And  with  her  went  a  secret  sense, 
Of  all  tilings  sweet  and  fair.” 


CATHARINE  VAN  DEUSEN 


Editress-in-chief  Annual,  T5 
Minerva,  T3,  T4,  T5 
Chorus,  T3,  T4 
Wolcott  Contest,  T4 
Junior  Party  Program,  T4 
Minerva-Forum  Play,  T4 
Tennis  Tournament,  T2,  T4 
Art  Club,  ’12 
Commencement  Program 


“The  head  is  stately,  calm  and  wise. 
And  bears  a  queenly  part. 

And  down  below  in  secret  lies 
The  warm  impulsive  heart.” 
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DENVER  WOOD 

"A  manly  man. 
And  proper." 


GEORGIA  MARIE  WYSE 
Basketball,  ’13,  ’14,  ’15 

"She  lives  with  heart  anil  soul  alive.” 


PHYLLIS  WORRELL 
Girls’  Quartette,  ’15 
Minerva,  ’13,  ’14 
Chairman  Valentine  Party,  ’15 
Committee,  ’15 
Commencement  Program 

“So  since  Phyllis  has  no  heart, 
To  supply  the  missing  part. 
With  her  face  and  woman’s  art. 
She  has  stolen  mine  away.” 


SOZIRO  YORITOMO 
Congress,  ’15 

"He  who  labors  diligently  need  never 
despair,  for  all  things  are  accomplished 
by  diligence  and  labor.” 


JUSTINE  ALIDA  WIBERG 
Minerva,  ’14,  ’15 

"Laughing  cheerfulness  throws  sunshine 
on  all  the  paths  of  life.” 


ANDREW  BRUNTON  WILLISON 
Class  Treasurer,  T5 
Congress,  T4 
Tennis  Manager,  ’15 
Class  Day  Committee 

“Of  manhood  large  is  your  share.' 
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FRED  ALBERT  SWAN  ANDERSON 
Basketball,  ’14,  T5 
Captain,  ’15 

Assistant  Manager  Football,  ’14 
Forum,  T4 
Athletic  Board,  ’15 

"He  strikes  straight  out  for  the  right 
and  he 

Is  the  kind  of  man  for  you  and  me.” 


MARY  LOUISE  MURRISH 
Minerva,  T3,  T4,  T5 

“Oh!  How  much  more  doth  beauty,  beau- 
tious  seem, 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth 
doth  give.” 


thomas  McConnell 

Basketball,  ’15 

“Laughing  cheerfulness  throws  sunlight 
f.n  all  the  plays  of  life.” 


HERBERT  BARTELS 
Football,  ’15 

Cross  Country,  ’13,  T4  HELEN  CHRISTINE  NELSON 

"Who  knows  nothing  base,  and  fears  "She  has  the  gentle  grace  we  love  in 

nothing  known."  woman’s  mind  and  face." 


KEITH  CLARK 
Track,  ’15 

“He  was  great  of  heart,  magnanimous, 
courtly  and  courageous.” 


ALICE  MAGNOLIA  NORTON 
Chorus,  ’15 

“An  inborn  charm  of  graciousness  made 
sweet  her  smile.” 


HELEN  COWLES 

“Her  graces  spring  like  daisies  in  the 
grass.” 


RAYMOND  DUHRING  SAVAGEAU 
Mandolin  Club,  ’15 

“The  will  to  do.  the  soul  to  dare.” 


KATHLEEN  HESLIP 


“She  hath  a  natural  wise  sincerity.” 


EARL  CLARENCE  SCHRIEBER 
Football,  ’ll,  ’12,  ’13,  T4 
Captain,  ’14 

“Here’s  to  the  truest,  here’s  to  the  best, 
Here's  to  the  bravest  o'  a’  the  rest. 

Our  captain.” 
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GERTRUDE  SCOTT 

“The  blythest  bird  upon  the  bush. 
Had  ne’er  a  lighter  heart  than  she.” 


GEORGE  FRANKLIN  SHORT 
Baseball,  ’14,  T5 
Captain,  ’15 

Winner  Tennis  Doubles,  ’15 
Basketball,  ’15 

“My  lessons  aren't  done, 

But  I’m  going  to  flit 
Right  along  down 
To  my  favorite  Jit.” 


CHARLES  TASKER 


“What  should  man  do  but  be  meiry?” 


JAY  WILLIAMS 

“He’s  a  man  of  gallant  inches.” 


RUSSELL  MAPES  WRITER 

“But  when  a  woman’s  in  the  case. 

You  know  all  other  things  give  place.” 


LOUIS  YEOMANS 

“Oh  a  merry  flirt  was  he. 

Full  of  the  dance  and  jollity.” 


HDur  Class  Meetings,  1915 


WE  HAVE  certainly  had  good  times  at  our  class  meetings 
this  year,  haven’t  we?  Everyone,  it  seemed,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  as  to  what  colors  we  should  have  and  what  pin  we  could 
get  with  the  least  amount  of  money.  (Someone  suggested  it  was 
the  clasp.)  At  last  these  questions  were  decided.  A  small  yet 
striking,  plain  pin,  and  bright  Irish  colors  were  chosen.  Who 
dares  say  “Dutch”  to  us? 

But  where  is  our  constitution? 

Doubtless,  many  have  been  pondering  over  this.  Our  only 
answer  is — It  was  not  to  be.  Can  we  ever  forget  that  meeting? 
It  was  our  first  one,  wasn’t  it?  Some  one  made  a  motion, 
cleverly  worded  and  very  complex.  Our  chair  was  fussed,  to 
say  the  least.  “He”  realized  he  never  could  repeat  that  motion 
in  half  the  eloquent  language  his  classmate  had  used.  So, 
without  attempting  to,  he  stammered  the  familiar  phrase,  “All 

in  fav - .”  Alas,  that  was  as  far  as  he  got.  The  clamor  of 

our  debators,  senators  and  congressmen  soon  brought  us  to  the 
discovery  that  something — something  was  radically  wrong.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  most  exciting  part,  our  old  familiar  bell  commenced  its 


seemingly  never-ending  noise.  Our  meeting  was  over.  The 
constitution  was  forgotten.  But — “He”  joined  congress  soon 
afterwards  and  then  everything  rolled  placidly  on. 

Girls,  it  cetainly  looked  as  if  the  boys  “put  it  over  on  us” 
when  it  came  to  the  Senior  Prom.  When  another  “He”  sug¬ 
gested  there  be  five  girls  on  the  Hallowe’en  Committee,  little 
did  we  dream  that  this  meant  we  were  to  have  no  representatives 
on  the  Senior  Prom  Committee.  Yet  none  of  us  regret  it  now, 
and  I’m  sure  that  it  was  for  the  best — for  it  was  “Some  Prom.” 

Between  the  rounds  of  the  Willard- Johnson  fight,  we  elected 
our  representatives  for  the  Commencement  and  Class  Day 
programs.  The  enthusiasm  over  this  rivaled  that  of  the  prize 
fight.  The  election  returns  pleased  everyone  of  us.  Those 
chosen  represented  the  highest  and  truest  ideals  of  our  class  in 
every  way. 

I  hope  every  one  will  remember  the  jolly,  informal  times 
we’ve  had  at  our  meetings  during  this,  our  last  but  best,  year  at 
East  Denver. 

Amy  Pitkin,  T5 
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Cla00  £>0 e 

Unfurl  our  banner  to  the  breeze! 

From  hill,  from  vale,  from  distant  seas, 

In  peace  we  march  where  fate  decrees, 

Our  banner  Truth,  our  banner  Truth. 

Our  watchword  ringeth  loud  and  clear, 

To  echo  always  year  by  year, 

With  helping  hand  and  heart  of  cheer, 

Our  watchword  Love,  our  watchword  Love. 

Before  us  shines  our  goal  secure, 

Which  ever  must  and  shall  endure. 

Its  light  shall  guide,  its  beams  are  sure, 

Our  aim  the  Right,  our  aim  the  Right. 

Margaret  Fraser, 
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a  Propbccp,  bp  Special  SHirc 


Time — Ten  years  hence. 

Place — A  newspaper  office. 

Dramatic  (?)  Personnae 


Shetterly . The  Big  Boss 

Serat . T elegraphic  Editor 

Hair . State  Editor 

Miller . City  Editor 

Skaife . Advertising  Editor 

Harvey . Editorial  Writer 

Hedgcock . Sporting  Editor 

Roe . Who  Answers  Questions 

Collett .  Cartoonist 

Miss  Van  Deusen . Correspondence  Editress 

Miss  Matson . Suffragette  Editress 

Miss  Bostwick . Society  Editress 

Miss  White . Who  writes  “Hints  to  the  Heart-broken” 

Miss  Allen . Dramatic  Critic 

Miss  Sayer . Who  writes  “Household  Hints” 

Booth . Business  Manager 


Shetterly — “Two  hours  before  we  go  to  press.  Get  some¬ 
thing  for  the  East  Side  page,  and  something  about  the  class 
of  ’15.” 

Rest  of  Board  (in  one  voice) — “You  bet!” 

Shetterly — “Get  it  accurate.  Get  their  positions,  and  what 
they  are  doing.  Make  it  interesting.” 


Miss  Van  Deusen — “Anything  about  our  members  will  be 
interesting.” 

Shetterly — “Sure.  Now  write  it  up,  and  get  a  wiggle  on.” 

Miller  (answering  ’phone) — “Police  station,  what?  Dick 
Pinkett  arrested  for  speeding!!  By  Speed  Cop  Mechling.  Oh, 
the  arrest  was  made  from  clues  given  by  gumshoes  Saenger  and 
Johnson.  And  it  only  took  ’em  a  month  to  catch  him?  Very 
efficient  work.” 

Roe— “There’s  our  beginning.” 

Shetterly — “Correct  you  are.  A  good  start.” 

Serat  (answering  telegraphic  instrument) — “From  Phil¬ 
adelphia?  Reverend  Donaldson  scores  great  triumphs,  and  se¬ 
cures  pledges  from  2,500  school  children  for  perfect  behavior.” 

Hedgcock — “Yep,  I’m  converted  every  time  I  hear  him.” 

Hair  (taking  report  from  office  boy) — “Weather  forecast: 
‘Very  cold  today.  All  the  snow  will  melt — M.  Luther,  fore¬ 
caster.’  ”  i  ;  ii 

Booth — “What’s  that  cussed  noise  outside?” 

Harvey — “Oh,  that’s  Beyl’s  brass  band.  Ed.  Burns  is 
playing  that  loud  drum.” 

Hedgcock— “Here’s  something.  Our  fast  runners,  Sheldon 
and  Gillis,  are  now  running  a  tonsorial  joint.  The  gang 
hangs  out  there  every  night  and  harps  on  Harry  Coakley’s 
chance  of  winning  the  heavyweight  championship.” 

Miss  White — “Oh,  how  nice!  Here’s  a  mushy  letter  I  got. 

‘Dear  Miss  Giddy: 

"  ‘I  love  a  girl  and  her  name  begins  with  “R”  and  I  take 
her  to  the  show  and  how  can  I  win  her? 

“  ‘Yours  in  a  heart-ache, 

“  ‘Clarence  H.’  ” 

Skaife — “Tell  him  not  to  be  so  bashful.” 
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Miss  Allen — “I  just  went  to  the  Backalley  theatre  and  saw 
‘The  Broken  Egg,’  an  awful  tragedy  from  the  melodious  pen  of 
Clyde  Eames.  Ariel  Newhart,  Ray  Lindemann,  and  Gladys 
East  had  the  leading  parts,  and  Paul  Fifer  sold  the  tickets  and 
shifted  the  scenery.” 

Miss  Bostwick — “Was  it  any  good?  I  remember  their  first 
attempt.  A  slapstick,  was  it  not?” 

Miss  Allen — “Oh!  It  was  swell.  Their  first  attempt  was 
a  drawma.” 

Collett  (rushing  in  collarless) — “Hey!  Shetterly,  give  this 
cartoon  the  once  over.  Here’s  McCambridge  with  his  foot  on 
the  villainous  trusts  and  here,  in  the  background,  Peek,  the 
giant  ward-boss,  shuddering  and  beaten.  A  truly  artistic  ef — ” 

Shetterly — “Let  ’er  slide.” 

Serat — “Here’s  another  scoop.  Hack  Bennett,  the  fearless 
broncho-buster,  wins  the  prize  for  rough-riding  in  the  wild 
west  show.  He  rode  a  mule.” 

Miss  Sayer — “I  got  an  inquiry  from  one  of  our  friends.” 

Hair — “Out  with  it.” 

Miss  Sayer  (reading) — “Dear  Miss  Housefacts:  What  is 
a  good  thing  to  use  for  cleaning  carpets? 

Thankfully  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Elva  A.  J.” 

Collett — “Tell  her  to  try  her  husband.” 

Miss  White — “Yes,  and  Dave’s  an  Honest-to-gosh  first- 
class  plumber.” 

Miss  Matson — “Ring  off.  Here’s  some  news  worth  while. 
Amy  Pitkin,  Pinky  Deeds  and  Thankful  Bickmore  have  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  their  suffragette  campaign.  They’ve  even  per¬ 
suaded  Karl  Gerarden,  Littleton’s  stern  mayor,  to  sign  the  face- 
powder  bill.” 

Miss  Allen — “Ah!  That’s  refreshing.” 

Harvey — “Aw  shucks,  listen  to  a  good  editorial.”  He  reads: 
“Lynn  Rader,  Denver’s  notorious  dog-catcher  should,  for  the 
love  of  Mike,  be  promoted  to  fill  the  office  of  street  cleaner,  the 


position  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Si  Hopson.  The  very 
name  of  justice  demands  such  an  efficient  and — ” 

Shetterly — “Good  ’Nuf.  Anyone  else  in  the  limelight?” 

Miller  (answering  ’phone) — “  ’Lo,  police  station  again? 
One  Harry  Wellman  arrested  for  trying  to  beat  a  connie  out  of 
his  fare.  Conductor  Willison,  was  it?  Yes,  I’ll  credit  officer 
Sobol  with  the  arrest.  So  long.” 

Hedgcock — “Might  have  known  he  couldn’t  dodge  that 
‘Burn.’  ” 

Roe — “Here’s  an  inquiry  that  might  interest  you.  Who 
are  the  greatest  dancers  in  the  world?” 

Hair — “Why;  the  Castles  were;  but  Bill  Rankin,  the 
dancing  teacher,  says  his  pupils,  the  Tidwells,  can  make  the 
Castles  look  like  barns.” 

Roe — “Suits  me.  Thanks.” 

Serat — “Look  here,  would  you.  Arm  Lindsay,  the  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Custard  University  has  discovered  a  new  comet.” 

Miss  Bostwick — “This  Paul  Briggs  and  Keith  Clarke  are 
sure  breaking  into  society.  They  go  to  a  stag  party  every  week. 
And  there’s  nothing  slow  about  Johnny  Childs.  He’s  got  a 
moustache  and  is  toting  a  cane  about.” 

Skaife — “Here’s  a  church  notice  that  I  got.” 

Miss  Van  Deusen — “Spiel  it  out.” 

Skaife  (reading) — “An  attractive  sermon  will  be  delivered 
Sunday  by  Doc  Morse,  C.  O.  D.  Music  will  be  furnished  by 
Helen  Rockwell,  Phyllis  Worrell,  Bob  Adams,  and  Googie  Hill¬ 
man.  Margaret  Fraser  will  accompany.” 

Miss  Bostwick — “Dot  Azpell  and  Dot  Martin  have  both 
captured  Counts,  at  last.” 

Collett — “  ’Bout  time  they  both  took  the  count.” 

Hair — “Jim  Cohig,  our  Mexican  athlete,  is  now  President 
of  Mexico,  and  Bud  Cary’s  selling  him  bean-shooters  to  suppress 
the  insurrectos.” 

Miss  Van  Deusen — “News  just  came  in  that  Anna  Correy 
and  Eleanor  Callis,  missionaries,  have  succeeded  in  converting 


Fay  Hopkins,  and  Leona  White  sits  around  and  thinks  about  the 
weather.” 

Skaife — “George  Morrison,  who’s  selling  baby  carriages  and 
demonstrating  automobiles,  advises  us  he  has  a  whole  new  ship¬ 
ment  in.  He  wants  us  to  run  him  an  ad.” 

Shetterly — “Well,  then,  put  ’er  in.” 

Skaife — “But  he  won’t  pay  for  it.” 

Shetterly — “Ah,  I  see  the  subject  in  a  different  light. 
Ditch  it.” 

Collett — “What  do  you  say  to  my  drawing  a  cartoon  of  our 
ball  team.” 

Miss  White — “Who’s  on  it?” 

Hedgcock — “Oh,  there’s  Smith,  Rosenthal,  McNutt,  Short, 
Lonsdale  and  others.  They’re  in  last  place.” 

Shetterly — “Draw  it  anyhow.” 

Harvey — “And  I’m  going  to  write  up  Gertrude  Bartels’ 
new  book,  ‘At  the  Sign  of  the  Nut.’  ” 

Roe — “It  sure  is  some  yarn.” 

Miss  Sayer — “Say,  in  answer  to  this  query,  who  is  the  best 
music  teacher  for  a  little  girl?” 

Roe — “Red  Clinton,  by  all  odds.” 

Booth — “Here!  I’m  in  trouble.  As  a  last  resort,  the  firm 
of  Gilligan  and  Manning  have  sent  a  woman  collector  after  their 
bill.  Here’s  her  card.” 

Shetterly  (reading) — “Miss  Margaret  Temple.” 

Booth — “And  I  sure  felt  like  a  fish  to  put  her  off.  When 
will  we  have  some  spondulix?” 

Shetterly — “When  we  get  a  subscriber.” 

Miller  (at  ’phone) — “Coroner — What,  George  Lott  talked 
himself  to  death.  Undertaker  Beckhart  will  get  the  job.” 

Serat — “And  that  Beckhart’s  some  undertaker.  His  motto 
is  still  ‘Do  all  you  undertake.’  ” 

Miss  White — “Did  you  see  the  ‘movies’  last  night?” 

Miss  Allen — “No,  why?” 


Miss  White — “Why,  you  should  have.  Carl  Beck  and 
Mary  Hitchcock  played  the  lovers,  and  Bonney  Sylvester  was 
the  bad  man.  And  Hack  Kelsey  and  Dot  Hicks  were  awful 
funny  in  a  comedy.” 

Shetterly — “Rake  your  brains!  Can’t  you  think  of  any¬ 
thing  else  about  our  classmen?  We’ve  only  got  ten  minutes.” 

Skaife — “Well,  Harry  Mulvihill’s  in  the  insane  asylum.” 

Miss  White — -“Oh!  How  sad.  Is  it  bad?” 

Skaife — “No,  he’s  only  the  keeper.” 

Miss  Van  Deusen — “Estelle  Wille  and  Georgie  Kistler  are 
making  big  jumps  in  the  chorus,  and  Irene  Curran  is  the  fore¬ 
most  woman  detective  in  the  country.” 

Hedgcock — “And  Anderson  and  Andersen  are  the  foremost 
jugglers  on  the  Orpheum  circuit.  They’ll  juggle  anything  you 
got.” 

Miss  Matson — “And  Patricia  Sherrill  is  making  a  big  noise 
as  a  prima  donna.” 

Miss  Allen — “And  Frank  Jerome  Griswold  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  won  over  to  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage.” 

Skaife — “Tom  Keely’s  an  office  boy  in  Townsend 
MacNerny’s  office.” 

Serat — “George  Stribbling’s  a  highly  respected  deacon.” 

Miller — “Well,  Jim  Trowbridge  and  Don  Ross  are  raising 
cabbages  down  on  the  farm.” 

Shetterly — “Well,  can’t  anyone  think  of  anything  more?” 

Rest  of  Board  (in  unison) — “No.” 

Shetterly — “Then  we  must  go  to  press.” 

NEXT  DAY 

Shetterly  “Here  we  are,  you  stupid  fools,  swamped  on  all 
sides  by  libel  suits.  \  ou  didn  t  get  a  one  of  these  things  right. 
This  is  awful,  you  ignorant  nonentities.” 

Miss  Van  Deusen — “You  mean  things!” 

Emery — “Well,  I  done  my  best.” 


Class  and  arbor  Dap 


PROGRAM 

1.  Class  History 

Thankful  Bickmore 

2.  Piano  Solo — Polichinelle . . . Rachmaniofj 

Valaurez  Spratlen 

3.  Oration — The  Panama  Canal  and  What  It  Will  Accomplish 

Edward  Harvey 

4.  Instrumental  Trio — Serenade . Widoiu 

Dorothy  Hicks,  Ruth  Smith,  Alan  Johnson 

5.  Essay — The  Vision  Splendid 

Laura  White 


6.  Vocal  Solo — Swallows . Cowen 

Madeleine  Swenson 

7.  Reading — For  the  Love  of  a  Man . London 

Margaret  Temple 

8.  Mandolin  Trio — 

(a)  “Mighty  lak  a  Rose” . Nevin 


(b)  “I  Didn’t  Raise  My  Son  to  be  a  Soldier” 
Katherine  Ramsey,  Mary  Hitchcock,  Lester  Levy 

9.  Class  Prophecy 

Helen  Swann,  Harry  Mulvihill 

Planting  of  Class  Tree 

Dancing 


Commencement 


PROGRAM 

March — - 

Margaret  Fraser,  piano 
Ruth  Smith,  violin 
Alan  Johnson,  cello 

1 .  Essay . 

Catharine  Van  Deusen 

Piano  Solo . 

2.  Oration . 

....  Hac.gott  Beckhart 

3.  Reading . 

Quartette — 

Phyllis  Worrell 
WlNNIFRED  STECKEL 

Patricia  Sherrill 

Faye  Hopkins 

4.  Declamation  . 

. Victor  Miller 

5.  Essay . 

. Gladys  East 

. Katie  Chernoff 

6.  Oration . 

....  Russell  Shetterly 

. Helen  Rockwell 

7.  Essay . 

. Tessie  Matson 

Singing  of  the  Class  Ode 

Margaret  Fraser,  Accompanist 
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€be  Senior  Picnic 


D !  H !  S !  Rah !  D !  H !  S !  Rah ! 

Rah !  Rah !  D !  H !  S ! 

The  car  jerked — everyone  collapsed  into  his  seat.  Amid 
shouting  and  songs,  we  were  off — Seniors,  yes;  but  not  stately 
Seniors.  I  still  have  visions  of  Phyllis  perched  on  the  brake- 
wheel  of  the  trailer,  the  sponsor  of  the  songs  and  of  Pinkie  as 
she  rushed  about  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  picnic  on  her 
shoulders.  As  I  looked  around  me,  I  saw  nothing  save  smiles 
and  bright  faces.  Without  a  doubt,  every  Senior  of  East  Denver 
was  happy.  Under  our  arms  we  carried  lunches  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  in  cracker  boxes,  candy  boxes,  plain  brown  wrappers. 
The  car  jerked  on.  Where  there  was  no  room  to  sit,  we  stood — 
what  mattered?  The  backs  of  the  seats  were  made  comfortable 
by  donated  sweaters  and  coats.  No  sooner  would  one  song  cease 
than  we  would  hear,  “Now  let’s  sing:  ‘Who  Paid  the  Rent  for 
Mrs.  Rip  Van  Winkle?’”  “Oh,  no:  ‘Where  My  Love  Lies 
Dreaming.’  ”  All  of  which  would  be  drowned  in  a  wild  D !  H !  S ! 

The  car  had  now  almost  reached  the  foothills.  We  looked 
with  expectation  at  the  green  ridges  and  brown  buttes.  With  a 
last  song  we  swept  into  Golden.  Great  hurry  and  bustle!  We 
were  off  for  higher  realms.  Waiting  for  no  other  than,  “Lo, 
Lookout  Mountain,”  we  almost  ran  from  Golden  across  the  val¬ 
ley  to  the  funicular  railroad  of  Lookout.  With  our  sweaters  over 
our  arms,  our  lunches  in  our  hands,  the  warm  October  earth  be¬ 
neath  our  feet  and  the  blue  October  sky  overhead,  what  more 
could  we  desire?  We  stepped  with  a  certain  amount  of  awe 
into  the  fragile  boat-shaped  car  which  was  to  carry  us  aloft. 
We  felt  insecure.  Up — up,  we  went.  Golden  became  a  tiny 
city  and  the  sunlit  plains  appeared.  I  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  relief, 
when  I  stepped  once  more  on  sure  ground.  We  walked  along  a 
wide  white  road  which  wound  around  the  mountains.  How  good 
the  pines  smelt,  how  fresh  was  the  air  we  breathed ! 

Sounds  of  shouting  and  laughter  led  us  to  a  clearing  where 
the  rest  of  the  party  was  assembled.  There  on  the  branches  we 
hung  our  hats  and  coats.  We  smiled  and  gossiped,  concerning 


the  weather,  nosed  about  the  large  baskets  of  wienie  wursts  and 
rolls,  surveyed  Mr.  Pitts,  who,  coatless,  his  sleeves  rolled  up, 
was  making  a  blazing  fire  burn  brighter.  All  was  anticipation, 
for,  by  this  time,  we  felt  the  aching  void.  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr 
Reed  offered  advice,  which  was,  of  course,  ignored  by  Mr.  Pitts. 
I  looked  at  my  watch — one-thirty.  Hm!  the  water  wasn’t  even 
hot.  Some,  who  were  less  hungry,  walked  to  the  top  of  the  ridge 
in  front  of  us,  or  to  the  small,  clear  reservoir,  pond,  poetically 
speaking.  At  last  we  could  eat!  In  squares,  circles,  semicircles 
and  lines,  we  sat  down  on  the  brown  earth.  Pinkie  and  Mitchell 
passed  round  the  rolls,  which  were  filled  by  Bruce,  who  held  out 
long,  hot,  luscious  strings  of  wienies.  We  devoured  them  without 
further  delay.  The  coffee  was  somewhat  tardy,  but  it  was  worth 
waiting  for. 

After  we  had  eaten,  perhaps,  more  than  was  expected,  we 
repaired  in  groups  whither  our  several  desires  led.  Some  of  us 
fled  to  the  reservoir  to  slake  our  thirst;  some  walked  up  the 
farther  ridges  to  gather  kinnikinic,  with  its  charming  red  berries, 
and  to  rejoice  in  the  sunshine  and  green  pines.  Others  ran  down 
to  a  canopied  dance  hall,  there  to  whirl  to  the  music  of  a  small 
victrola  and  buy  white  and  yellow  popcorn  from  a  little  house 
which  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  sun  fled  all  too  swiftly 
across  the  sky — how  loath  we  were  to  go!  Down  the  mountain 
side  we  went,  but  not  all  in  the  funicular.  Some  of  us  preferred 
to  wear  out  our  slioe  leather  walking  down. 

When  the  sun  cast  his  long  shadows  on  the  mountain  side, 
he  did  not  find  us  there;  but  if  he  had  looked  beyond  to  the 
plains  he  would  have  seen  us  in  our  car  and  trailer,  tight  but¬ 
toned  in  our  sweaters,  as  the  evening  air  came  through  the  open 
windows.  We  were  tired  and  majority  foot-sore,  but  we  were 
still  happy  and  glad  to  be  alive.  We  sang  again,  but  not  “Who 
Paid  the  Rent,”  nor  “The  High  Cost  of  Lovin’,”  but  dear,  old 
songs  such  as  “Sweet  and  Low”  and  “Annie  Laurie.”  Thus 
ended  for  us  all  a  “perfect  day.” 

Prue  Bostwick,  To 
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IDalloto’een  Partp 


The  ghosts  and  pumpkin-goblins  were  very  partial  this  year 
and  spent  the  entire  evening  at  East  Denver  High  School.  The 
hall  was  a  cornfield  fairyland.  Since  it  was  a  “Hard  Times” 
party  there  were  many  funny  costumes  which  added  to  the 
picturesque  surroundings. 

Upon  the  program  Mr.  Pitts  and  Helen  Rockwell  were 
rivals  for  honors  in  the  vocal  line.  The  ghostiest  of  ghost  stories 
was  wonderfully  told  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hedgcock.  Even  now  the 
chills  run  up  and  down  my  back  every  time  I  think  of  it. 
Laura  White’s  eternal  literary  spring  gushed  forth  an  especially 
delightful  prophesy  of  our  revered  instructors  and  was  greeted 
with  thunderous  applause.  Two  selections  by  our  new 
Mandolin  Club  finished  the  program. 

After  this  there  was  dancing  and  other  things  for  those 
who  did  not  care  for  dancing.  Our  ever  ready  friend,  Mr. 
Barrett,  gave  one  of  his  fine  recitations  in  Room  16,  while  Mr. 
Pitts’  Chamber  of  Horrors  caused  many  a  heart-rending 
shriek.  Catharine  Van  Deusen  as  the  Fortune  Telling  Witch 
with  her  mysterious  crystal,  was  quite  overawing.  If  all  the 
things  prophesied  come  true  there  will  be  many  an  exciting 
event  in  future  history. 

Later  we  had  many  good  things  to  eat.  Promptly  at  mid¬ 
night  the  party  ended.  Even  the  ghosts  and  their  friends,  the 
pumpkin-goblins,  disappeared,  and  who  knows  where  they  went? 

Elva  Adams,  ’15. 
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Cf)e  Mentor  Dance 


THE  Senior  “Prom”  was  held  this  year  at  El  Jebel,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  fourteen.  The  hundred  and  sixty  odd  couples  were 
composed  of  the  class  and  alumni.  The  hall  was  decorated  in  red 
and  white  with  an  electric  class  pin  at  one  end.  The  programs 
were  white  kid  with  green  cords.  Also  red  and  white  ices  were 
served.  This  is  the  first  Senior  dance  in  years  that  has  been  a 
financial  success.  Those  on  the  committee  were:  Robert  Cary, 
Russell  Writer,  Robert  Adams,  Ariel  Newhart,  Stewart  Drake, 
Frank  Spratlen,  George  Morrison. 
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Valentine  part? 


On  the  afternoon  of  February  15,  the  Seniors  held  their  annual  Valentine  Party.  It  was  the 
best  attended  affair  of  the  year,  as  practically  every  Senior  was  there  with  bells  on.  After  the  vaude¬ 
ville  show,  there  were  dancing  and  refreshments,  and  after  the  refreshments  there  were  a  few  rather 
ill  young  men. 


4* 


PROGRAM 


Stringed  Melodies 

5.  Silhouettes 

Irene  Lundburg 

Mary  Hitchcock 

(a)  The  Proposal 

Brad  Morse 

Merritt  Weldon 

Haggotty  Have-a-Heart 

Lester  Levy 

Raymond  Savageau 

Zilpa  Carruthers 

Japanese  Songs 

Helen  Rockwell 


(b)  Yamma  Bugs — Guess  Who? 

6.  East  Side  Castles 

Helen  Swann  Bruce  Tidwell 


3.  Recitation 


Jessie  Matson 


4. 


Something  Seems  Tingle-ingleing 
High  Jinks 


Dorothy  Martin 


Beatrice  Gedney 
Patricia  .Sherrill 
Estelle  Wille 
Eleanor  Callis 


Margaret  Temple 
Georgia  Kistler 
Anna  Correy 
Katie  Chernoff 


7.  Joy-Horn  Band 

Mr.  Pitts,  Leader 

Jay  Williams  Karl  Gerarden 

Harry  Sobol  Bonny  Sylvester 

Harold  Bennet  Bill  Rankin 

Harry  Coakley 

Committee  in  Charge 

Phyllis  Worrell  Gertrude  Bartels 

Rosa  Meyers  Faith  Johnson 

Thankful  Bickmore  Katherine  Ramsey 
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junior  Class 

Dramatis  Personae 


Scoot — A  Mouse. 

Sly— A  Cat. 

Scene — East  Denver  High  School;  Room  1,  vicinity  of 
waste-paper  basket. 

Enter  Scoot,  in  haste,  with  Sly  in  rapid  pursuit.  Suddenly 
Scoot  (who  has  forgotten  his  chains)  skids,  and  leaves  Sly  to 
follow  his  original  course  until  he  collides  with  the  blackboard. 
Sly  drops  his  club,  but  regains  his  equilibrium  and  turns. 

Scoot  (spiritedly) — Stop!  Stop,  I  tell  you! 

Sly  (startled) — N’  what’s  ilin’  y’  now? 

Scoot — Don’t  you  know  that  there’s  a  penalty  for  injuring 
me — even  in  arrest? 

Sly  (good  naturedly)- — Indade!  Ye  must  be  thinkin’  ye’re 
a  Senior. 


Scoot  (shaking  head) — No.  I  belong  to  that  class  of  people 
that  will  be  honored  and  revered  long  after  the  Seniors  have 
passed  into  their  now  rapidly  approaching  oblivion. 

Sly  (shrinking) — Thin  ye’ll  have  to  be  a-a  Junior;  or  else 
(nodding  toward  a  sign  announcing  in  large  type  “The  Liar”), 
one  of  those. 

Scoot — No,  I’m  not.  Your  first  guess  was  right. 

Sly — Well  now  I  niver  (suddenly  resuming  his  normal  size 
with  an  idea) ;  but  maybe  ye’re  only  the  kind  of  “Jr.”  whose 
faether  writes  “Sr.”  afther  his  nime. 

Scoot  (swelling  up) — No,  I  belong  to  the  class  of  1916  of 
East  Denver  High  School. 

Sly  (shrinking  to  a  mere  speck  but  speaking  with  relief) — - 
Faith  ’n  I’ll  be  thankin’  S’nt  Patrick! 
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Scoot  (suspiciously) — What’s  the  matter  with  you? 

Sly  (ignoring  him) — Why,  I  wud  ’ve  lost  me  reputation  at 
laste  (looking  up) ;  ’n  I’ll  be  thankin’  he  iv  th’  gawgles  f’r  in- 
fohrmin’  me  befure  I  disgraced  mesilf  ’n  got  into  th’  papers  f’r 
ahrrestin’  a  notable. 

Scoot — Ditto,  for  not  making  me  miss  the  Junior  party! 
Anything  I  can  do  for  you? 

Sly  (scratching  head) — Well,  I’d  be  likin’  t’  know  some¬ 
thin’  about  that  famous  class  f’r  th’  binifit  iv  me  children. 

Scoot  (swelling  up) — Well,  I  can’t  miss  hearing  Buddie 
sing,  but  (runs  hands  through  pockets)  here’s  something  for  you 
to  read.  (Hands  him  piece  of  paper,  pulls  on  gloves,  toots  horn 
and  exits,  feeling  more  important  and  growing  larger  each 
minute.) 

(Sly  starts  to  read  aloud,  but  recognizing  the  tune  (?), 
hauls  out  his  violin  and  proceeds  to  accompany  himself.) 


(To  the  tune  of  “Tipperary.”) 

We’re  the  class  of  1916;  Johnny  on  the  Spot; 

We  always  land  the  bacon  and  you  bet  we  keep  things  hot; 
We’ve  found  the  trick  of  winning  and  we’ve  nailed  it  to  the  mast, 
And  we  always  point  with  pleasure  to  our  record  in  the  past. 

Chorus 

So  it’s  East  Denver,  1916, 

You  can  look  ti  for  snap; 

And  we  surely  can  be  counted  on, 

For  a  big  place  on  the  map; 

We  deprived  expectant  failure 
Of  his  pre-alloted  share; 

It’s  a  long,  long  way  to  hard-earned  glory, 

But  ’16’s  right  there! 

Sly — Gosh!  (slinks  away). 

Marjorie  Hitzler,  ’16. 


JUNIOR  PARTY  PROGRAMME 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Vocal  Solo . Molly  Spencer 

Monologue . Walter  Fleck 

Whistling  Solo . Aileen  Griswold 

Silhouettes . Guess  Who? 

Foolish  Songs  . Allen  Spencer 

Dancing  Refreshments 
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junior  Class 


4  t  "I  ^INE,”  said  Apollo,  as  he  stretched  his  stiff  arms  and 

rl  yawned  comfortably,  “It  certainly  is  a  relief  to  change 
my  position.  I’ve  stood  all  day  long,  scarcely  blink¬ 
ing  an  eyelash,  for  fear  someone  would  see  me.  I  seem  to  be 
very  conspicuous.  Why,  hello!  Who’s  that?” 

The  janitor’s  broom  swept  furiously  up  to  him  and  stopped 
with  a  little  pant.  “Whew!  I’m  tired.  All  I’ve  done  since  2:45 
is  to  sweep  up  after  everybody.  I  found  an  interesting  bit  of 
news,  though.  Care  to  look  at  it?”  And  he  pointed  to  a  little 
scrap  of  paper  on  the  floor. 

Apollo  stooped  down  to  pick  it  up  and  read :  “Pay  money 
for  the  Sophomore  Party.” 

“Did  you  see  it?”  asked  the  broom  sadly.  “Of  course  I 
didn’t,  for  I  was  reposing  in  the  basement,  and  no  one  told 
me  anything  about  it  until  it  was  over.” 

“Yes,”  said  Apollo,  smiling,  “I  see  everything..  Ah,  that 
was  a  fine  party.  Of  course,  I  didn’t  hear  the  program,  for  that 
was  in  the  Assembly  Room,  and  my  ears  aren’t  so  good  as  that. 
But  everyone  said  it  was  splendid.  They  came  down  then,  and 
had  a  dance.  They  are  a  fine  group  of  young  people,  with  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  appetites,  for  nothing  was  left  of  the  refresh¬ 
ments.  Really,  I  enjoyed  that  party  more  than  any  of  the  rest.” 

“That  reminds  me,”  laughed  the  broom,  “I  am  still  finding 
crumbs  of  rice  and  pop-corn  on  my  daily  rounds,  from  the 
Minerva  Literary  Society  initiation.  Quite  a  number  of  girls 
were  taken  in,  and  I  noticed  many  were  Sophomore  girls.  Some¬ 
how  my  heart  has  a  warm  spot  for  Sophomores.” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  agreed  Apollo,  with  an  emphatic  shake  of  his 


head,  “they  are  fine.  Have  you  noticed  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
affair,  either  social  or  athletic,  that  they  aren’t  in?  They  cer¬ 
tainly  are  popular  members  of  this  school,  and  particularly  the 
girls.  By  the  way,  have  you  seen  much  of  the  Sophomore  girls?” 

“Why,  no,”  answered  the  broom,  slowly,  “they  always  seem 
to  get  out  of  my  way  conveniently,  so  I  don’t  see  much  of  them. 
But  I  hear  the  boys  who  aren’t  afraid  of  my  soiling  their  clothes, 
talking  about  them.  They  have  a  mighty  good  opinion  of  those 
girls.” 

“And  why  shouldn’t  they  have?”  asked  Apollo.  “Just  let 
me  tell  you  about  the  whole  Sophomore  Class.  (I  learned  this 
from  a  group  of  boys  standing  near  me  one  noon.)  There  were 
Sophomores  on  the  foot-ball  team;  quite  a  goodly  number  were 
taken  into  Congress,  and  some  into  the  Forum.  Then,  as  you 
said,  Minerva  welcomed  the  Sophomore  girls,  while  three  of 
them  tried  for  Girls’  Basketball.  Something  was  said  about  a 
Cross  Country  Run,  and,  judging  from  what  I  have  heard,  the 
Sophomore  Class  won’t  be  left  in  the  cold  when  it  comes  to 
sprinters.  The  boys  are  also  out  for  baseball  and  track — ”  but 
here  Apollo  paused  for  breath. 

“And  I  suppose  they  are  just  as  wonderful  in  their  quest 
for  knowledge?”  queried  the  broom,  leaning  against  Apollo. 

“You  spoke  the  truth.  Just  as  wonderful,”  returned  Apollo, 
“but  if  I  keep  talking  about  those  Sophomores,  you’ll  never 
finish  your  sweeping.  I’ll  tell  you  more  some  future  time.  Good¬ 
bye.” 

And  the  broom,  with  an  amazed  stare,  slowly  went  away. 

Marie  Mel/.er,  17. 
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J7re0i)man  Cla00,  Spain  IBuilDtng 


WE,  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  regions  (meaning  the  basement),  having  a  chance 
to  protuberate  our  views  may  say  we  have  fought  a  good  battle  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Latin,  Algebra,  English,  History,  Drawing,  etc.,  ably  led  by  generals  and 
genera lesses  Worley,  Griffin,  Cohen,  Hall,  and  Whitenack,  to  say  nothing  of  their  sub¬ 
lieutenants  who  have  seconded  their  efforts  to  lead  their  forces  into  our  cranial  territory.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  many  of  us  fell  by  the  wayside. 

We  are  everywhere  recognized  as  “Freshies,”  even  though  we  have  donned  the  latest 
collars  and  affected  long  trousers  in  our  efforts  to  escape  this  taunt.  Perhaps  the  upper 
classmen  have  us  blacklisted. 

Since  our  deepest  feelings  exude  forth  in  verse,  be  assured  the  following  comes  spon¬ 
taneously  from  our  hearts : 


All  this  school  is  sad  and  dreary 
Everywhere  we  roam, 

Everywhere  we  hear  them  shouting, 

“Freshies,  better  g'o  back  home.” 


To  Mr.  Barrett  we're  made  known, 
To  Mr.  Pitts  appealed, 

And  then  at  last  we  realize 

Too  well,  our  doom  is  sealed. 


M'ss  Chase  surveys  us  hungrily 
And  waits  for  us  to  fall. 

Then  to  the  office  we  are  dragged 
For  “talking  in  the  hall.” 


Forward  we  look  with  eager  haste. 
When  we  won’t  have  to  cringe, 
And  then  on  some  poor  freshie 
We’ll  visit  sweet  revenge. 


Perhaps  you  may  think  this  is  a  very  inconsistent  way  of  doing  things,  but  if  this  one 
hope  is  removed  from  us  what  have  we  to  live  for? 

As  we  glide  through  the  halls  we  look  with  awe  upon  the  noble  countenances  of  the 
stately  Seniors  and  wonder  if  we  ever  dare  hope  to  become  such  resplendent  objects  of 
universal  admiration.  We  hope  so,  and  yet  the  position  seems  almost  unattainable.  We 
think  ourselves  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  Sophomores,  who  consider  themselves  the 
leading  classmen  of  the  school,  and  yet  they  are  merely  a  year  ahead  of  us. 

We  have  seen  many  wonders  since  our  triumphal  (?)  entry  into  this  castle  of  knowledge 
which  we  have  dutifully,  if  unsuccessfully,  endeavored  to  storm.  We  have  attended  athletic 
events  with  avidity,  and  through  our  combined  efforts  have  even  made  ourselves  heard  at 
the  football  games. 

In  our  exams,  by  mutual  aid,  we  have  escaped  the  penalty  of  flunking,  for  truly  “In 
union  there  is  strength,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  “United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.”  We 
have  been  snubbed  into  an  understanding  that  we  are  socially  unequal  to  the  upper  classmen 
and  have  therefore  determined  to  have  a  good  time  among  ourselves,  and  we  certainly  do  so 
when  we  can  escape  the  eye  of  authority. 

Through  the  basement  we  have  romped  full  tilt  and  if  we  have  run  over  a  few  Sophomores 
or  Juniors  it  matters  not,  for  this  is  our  own  “Home  Sweet  Home,”  and  others  trespass  upon 
it  at  their  own  risk. 

m C  h-fxT6  ,learned  ttle  art  “cramming”  for  a  test  and  find  it  easier  than  working 
steadily.  We  have  become  proficient  in  bluffing,  and  have  discovered  the  secrets  of  getting 
,s.  ,  om  ,  r'  Whitenack  with  the  least  possible  work  by  means  of  a  scholarly  appearance, 
which  truly  works  wonders. 

This  year  we  were  forced  to  take  our  chances  and  knew  not  what  teachers  to  pick,  but 
next  year  we  shall  know  whom  to  choose  and  whom  to  avoid.  The  school  year  is  now  draw- 
mg  to  a  close  and  we  shall  now  draw  our  heads  beneath  the  sod  to  blossom  forth  next  year 
as  tull-nedged  Sophomores. 
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LAST  September  there  appeared  at  Latin  School,  a  vast 
array  of  expectant,  red-faced  freshies,  just  from  the  hands 
of  the  eighth  grade  teachers.  At  first  these  freshmen  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  exceptionally  green,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
not  as  green  as  they  looked,  for  they  have  turned  out  to  be  an 
extraordinary  class. 

This  season,  Latin  School  had  a  remarkably  good  football 
team.  They  met  and  defeated  a  good  many  of  the  best  teams, 
of  their  size,  in  the  city.  They  were  the  victors  over  “last  year’s 
Latin  team”  twice,  and  many  of  the  teams  that  happened  to  be 
their  victims,  were  composed  of  players  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  Latin  School  team. 

Latin  School  has  a  basketball  team  this  year  which  promises 
to  clean  up  all  the  ninth  grades  of  the  city.  They  are  entered 
in  the  league,  formed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  all  the  ninth  grades, 
and  they  have  been  victorious  in  most  of  the  games. 

The  fall  tennis  tournament  was  a  great  success.  About 
twenty  were  entered  for  the  singles  and  doubles,  and  three  of 
them  received  the  customary  L’s. 

The  Senate,  despite  the  numerous  interruptions  that  have 
occurred  this  year,  has  had  a  very  successful  season,  and  the 


names  of  more  than  fifty  students  are  on  its  roll.  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  some  of  the  dignified  Senators,  who  seem  to  delight 
in  debating  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  will  be  the  future  orators 
and  political  “stump”  speakers  of  this  country. 

Latin  School  was  not  only  successful  in  athletics,  but  it  has 
been  successful  along  the  line  of  amusements.  The  play  given 
by  several  of  our  students  this  year,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
was  not  only  a  great  financial  success,  but  also  a  big  dramatic 
hit.  Entertainment,  before  .he  show,  was  provided  by  the  Girls’ 
Chorus  and  the  Latin  School  Orchestra.  By  .he  way,  the 
orchestra,  under  the  excellent  supervision  of  Air.  Thompson  has 
become  a  very  notable  group  of  musicians. 

Now  comes  February,  and  with  it  such  a  bunch  of  freckled, 
wild-eyed  Freshmen!  They  came  in  swarms,  and  for  the  first 
week,  got  in  the  wrong  rooms,  studied  the  wrong  hour,  spent 
half  a  day  looking  for  the  elevator,  and  got  into  numberless 
other  scrapes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  ambitious  Freshman. 
However,  the  school  must  tolerate  these  Freshmen,  for  some  day, 
they  will  become  Juniors  and  Seniors  (?),  and  will  then  be  the 
mainstay  of  the  school  in  athletics,  oratory,  and  in  the  other 
fields  of  competition. 

Donald  MacDougall,  ’18. 
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31ack  Dalton,  amateur  OBall  piaper 


THE  members  of  Elmwood  school,  one  of  the  largest 
schools  in  the  town  of  Winton,  were  in  a  flurry  of 
excitement  over  the  championship  baseball  game 
which  was  to  take  place  the  coming  Saturday.  The  game 
was  to  be  between  the  Elmwood  and  Logan  schools, 
as  they  had  won  the  most  games  during  the  season. 
Every  day,  before  and  after  school,  the  young  athletes  of  the  two 
schools  could  be  seen  practicing  for  the  big  game.  Each  was  de¬ 
termined  to  win,  but  report  had  it  that  the  Logan  school  would 
easily  take  the  honors,  as  Elmwood  had  only  one  dependable 
pitcher,  Arthur  Woods,  and  he  couldn’t  exactly  be  called  de¬ 
pendable,  for  he  had  lost  his  last  two  games.  True,  there  was 
Jack  Dalton,  but  Coach  Northup  wouldn’t  dare  take  a  chance 
with  him,  for  it  was  like  throwing  the  game  away.  So  said  the 
sporting  editor. 

Saturday  finally  rolled  around,  and  the  players  were  full  of 
enthusiasm,  that  is,  all  except  Jack  Dalton,  for  he  lay  in  the 
hammock  on  his  porch,  lazily  day  dreaming. 

Afternoon  came,  and  the  game  was  called.  Elmwood  won 
the  toss-up,  and  chose  outs.  Logan’s  first  man  came  to  bat.  One, 
two,  three  strikes,  and  he  was  out  of  the  way.  The  next  one 
got  a  two-base  hit,  which  was  followed  by  a  walk.  Then  Chuck 
Watson,  the  Logan  slugger,  stepped  up  and  hit  a  three-bagger. 
The  next  two  men  were  out  on  flies,  leaving  the  score  2  to  0. 
Elmwood  came  to  bat,  but  did  nothing.  The  score  stayed  the 
same  until  the  third  inning,  when  Logan  scored  one  run  and 
Elmwood  three,  tying  the  score.  It  continued  this  way  until  the 
seventh.  Logan  then  scored  four  runs  and  Northup  put  Dalton 
into  the  box.  A  gasp  of  surprise  arose  from  the  Elmwood 
rooters.  What  was  the  matter  with  Northup?  Was  he  giving 
the  game  away?  But  Northup  evidently  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  for  Dalton  retired  the  side  in  a  whirlwind  fashion.  In 


the  eighth  nothing  was  done  on  either  side.  The  ninth  was 
another  scoreless  inning.  In  the  tenth,  Logan,  after  two  men 
were  out,  filled  the  bases.  Dalton  was  in  a  hole,  with  Coach 
Northup  on  one  side  trying  to  cheer  him  up,  and  the  Elmwood 
crowd  on  the  other,  hooting  and  jeering  at  him  in  a  most  unloyal 
fashion.  Besides  this,  there  was  Watson,  their  heavy  hitter  at 
bat.  If  he  walked  him,  it  meant  a  run.  If  he  took  a  chance  on 
striking  him  out,  and  he  hit  it,  it  would  probably  mean  three 
runs.  The  big  question  in  his  mind  was,  “What  shall  I  do?” 
He  decided  to  take  the  chance.  “One  ball,”  called  the  umpire; 
“two  balls.”  Jack’s  heart  melted  away  at  this.  If  he  lost  the 
game,  the  students  would  forget  that  Woods  had  done  it  and 
there  Jack  would  be,  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  before  the  eyes  of 
all  his  schoolmates,  branded  as  “the  boy  who  lost  the  champion¬ 
ship  for  us!”  He  would  win  if  it  took  all  the  strength  he  had 
left.  Again  he  wound  up  for  the  throw.  “Strike  one.”  This 
time  a  cheer  went  up  for  him.  “Strike  two,”  bawled  out  the 
umpire.  “Ball  three,”  he  called  again.  Now  it  stood  three  balls 
and  two  strikes.  The  outcome  of  the  game  hinged  on  the  next 
ball  pitched.  Besides  this,  the  reputation  of  Jack  Dalton  de¬ 
pended  on  it.  He  wound  up,  and  let  go  with  all  his  strength. 
The  next  moment  he  was  being  cheered  to  the  echo  by  his 
school  mates.  In  Elmwood’s  half,  he  was  the  one  who  hit  a 
three-bagger  and  drove  the  winning  run  in.  Now  he  was  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  throng,  the  target  for  numerous  bouquets, 
which  were  being  thrown  at  him,  hitting  him  from  all  sides. 
Just  as  one  bunch  of  roses  hit  him — he  woke  up  and  found 
Charles  Brown  throwing  small  pebbles  at  him  and  hollering, 
“Hey,  Jack,  aren’t  you  going  to  the  game  between  Elmwood  and 
Logan?”  Jack  did  go  to  the  game,  but  it  turned  out  somewhat 
differently  from  the  way  it  had  in  his  dream. 

James  M.  Noland. 
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,first  Dap  in  iJMgj)  ^ci)ooI 


I  AROSE  bright  and  early.  Hastily  washing,  I  donned  my 
new  suit  with  great  care.  At  the  table  I  was  a  hero,  for  this 
was  to  be  my  first  day  in  High  School.  My  trousers  were 
my  first  long  ones;  how  big,  how  strong,  how  important  I  felt! 

Breakfast  over,  mother  combed  my  hair,  adjusted  my  tie, 
and  kissed  her  darling  a  fond  farewell.  Taking  my  sister’s 
hand  in  one  of  mine,  and  my  lunch  box  in  the  other,  I  set  out, 
triumphantly,  for  East  Denver.  My  box  I  displayed  as  the 
knights  of  old  were  wont  to  display  their  shields;  its  conspicuous 
emblem,  E.  D.  H.  S.  flashed  back  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun, 
proclaiming  to  all  the  world  that  I  was  a  High  School  student — 
and  (as  I  learned  later)  a  Freshman. 

Imagine  my  dismay  when  I  found  myself  lost  in  the  swirl¬ 
ing  mob  of  East  Denver’s  lobby.  I  clung  desperately  to  my 
sister.  She  was  a  Senior  and  could  safely  guide  me  through 
the  difficulties  of  the  first  day.  Imagine  my  despair  when  this 
last  refuge  was  denied  me;  I  was  assigned  to  Latin  School. 

Room  Two  was  elusive,  but,  after  examining  every  door, 
starting  from  the  top  floor  and  coming  down,  I  discovered  it  on 
the  first.  In  my  seat  there  I  felt  at  peace.  I  grinned  for  very 
pride  and  kept  on  grinning.  The  teacher  (Mr.  Karge)  told  me 
to  “cut  out  looking  foolish.”  But  why  should  I  not  give  the 
girls  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  rare,  angelic  smile?  Certainly, 
in  this  free  country,  one  could  assume  any  facial  expression  he 


thought  best  suited  his  peculiar  style  of  beauty,  could  he  not? 
So  I  grinned,  caring  not  for  the  glaring  eyes  of  my  teacher. 

Thus  passed  two  long  hours.  My  seat  was  hard;  I  wanted 
to  play  in  the  bright  sunlight;  I  became  tired.  But  relief  finally 
came.  We  made  out  our  programs  and  passed  from  class  to 
class.  The  teachers  had  the  audacity  to  assign  lessons  to  be 
studied,  “one  hour  each,”  that  very  evening.  I  thought  this 
unjust,  so  I  decided  that  I,  for  one,  would  not. 

Soon  I  felt  an  aching  void  in  my  internal  regions.  Between 
classes  I  slipped  into  the  cloak  hall  and  found  that  whoever  had 
ravaged  my  lunch  had  been  considerate  enough  to  leave  me 
two  of  the  sandwiches,  even  if  he  had  eaten  all  my  dessert.  I 
devoured  one  of  these  and  was  gazing  fondly  at  the  other,  when 
a  teacher  pounced  upon  my  peaceful  repast.  I  offered  that  grim 
visaged  gloom  a  sandwich.  (What  a  sacrifice!)  She  laughed 
and  declined.  (What  a  relief!)  She  then  told  me  that  I  had 
committed  a  “breach  of  school  etiquette.”  I  didn’t  understand 
why  eating  a  bite  should  be  called  such  an  outlandish  name,  but 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  I  agreed  with  her. 

As  the  day  went  on,  my  morning’s  confidence  gradually  re¬ 
turned.  I  felt  more  and  more  important;  and  I  skipped  home 
with  a  glowing  account  of  the  wonders  I  was  going  to  perform 
during  my  High  School  career. 

Edward  Auslender,  ’15. 
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Coming  in  ll)igi)  ^djool 


TOMMY  was  a  Freshman,  who  came  to  school  with  a  beam¬ 
ing  face,  a  yellow  tie,  and  shiny  pumps.  He  was  a  bright 
little  chap,  always  bent  on  gaining  knowledge.  His 
mother  told  a  story  that  Tommy  had  never  uttered  an  untruth 
in  his  life— and  she  never  knew  him  to  disobey;  so  you  may 
know  that  he  brought  to  school  not  only  a  face  that  glistened 
from  soapsuds,  but  also  immaculately  learned  lessons. 

One  day  Tommy  was  sitting  in  the  office  (he  had  gone 
down  to  fix  his  program),  and  while  he  was  sitting  there,  guess 
what?  A  tall,  scrawny  Senior  strolled  in  and  took  his  stand 
before  the  secretary’s  desk.  His  brow  was  clouded,  his  hair  di¬ 
sheveled,  and  a  formidable  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  encircled 
his  thumb. 

“I  want  to  be  excused  to  go  to  the  doctor’s — cut  my  thumb 
to  the  bone — I  say,  it’s  hard  luck  to  miss  that  class,  but  it’s 
absolutely  necessary.” 

Tommy  didn’t  hear  the  rest,  but  he  saw  the  tall  fellow  wink 
his  right  eye  to  a  boy  who  stood  near  the  door. 

As  I  said,  Tommy  was  wide-awake — he  realized  all.  It  was 
shocking.  It  grated  on  his  nerves.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  be¬ 
tray  all — to  lay  open  the  deed  of  the  wretches — but  then  he  re¬ 
membered  that  it  is  always  best  to  wait  and  ask  your  mamma, 
which  he  did. 

“Thomas  has  a  wonderful  moral  development,”  thought 
the  proud  mother,  jerking  his  tie  into  place,  and,  she  added 


aloud:  “My  son,  you  are  always  right,  but  you  had  better  say 
nothing,  because  I  would  not  have  my  little  boy  a  tell-tale  for 
anything.”  Still  it  worried  Tommy,  and  he  paced  the  floor  like 
a  restless  lion  for  hours,  his  lips  set,  his  eyes  popping  with  rage. 
But  the  next  morning  he  was  somewhat  calmed,  and  he  begged 
his  mother  to  feel  under  his  waistcoat  pocket  how  thin  the  worry 
had  made  him  and  he  smiled  up  at  her  lovingly  as  she  tucked  an 
extra  ham  sandwich  and  an  extra  piece  of  pie  into  his  lunch. 

A  year  passed.  Tom  became  a  Soph.  His  step  was  slower 
and  his  eyes  had  lost  their  sparkle — he  had  experienced  his 
first  C. 

One  bright  spring  morning,  he  fell  in  with  a  friendly 
Senior. 

“Aw,  come  on  Tom,  let’s  ditch,  you’re  working  too  hard — 
you  won’t  get  any  reward  for  your  efforts.” 

Tom  whirled  his  book  strap  daintily  in  the  air. 

“Ah,  no,  I  couldn’t  be  dishonest,  you  know.” 

“Well,  then,  Tom,  you  meet  us  on  the  lawn  after  school 
and  we’ll  just  have  a  circus.”  The  “we”  was  not  emphasized, 
but  the  circus  was,  and  the  rest  I  cannot  tell. 

Two  more  years  had  passed  and  Tom  is  now  in  his  Senior- 
hood  and,  to  make  this  woeful  tale  a  cheerful  one,  I  will  only 
say  that  if  you  are  a  frequenter  of  the  office  you  will  certainly 
become  acquainted  with  a  tall,  handsome,  high-browed,  slick¬ 
headed  chap,  who  is  Tom. 
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iDur  “annual”  platform 


WE,  THE  ANNUAL  BOARD,  declare  our  unflinching 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  faculty  and  students  of 
East  Denver  High  School,  and  congratulate  them  on 
their  splendid  achievements,  in  education,  athletics,  music,  litera¬ 
ture,  oratory,  and  debate. 

We  point  with  pride  to  our  great  masterpiece,  the  “Annual,” 
with  its  art  and  its  beautiful  photographs.  We  look  with  con¬ 
fidence  towards  the  future,  when  the  present  undergraduates  will 
attempt  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  student  body,  and  mold  in  some 
degree,  at  least,  the  spirit  and  principles  of  our  school. 

As  we  are  now  leaving  East  Denver  forever,  and  shall  have 
no  opportunity  to  carry  out  any  ideas  we  may  have  in  regard  to 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  school,  it  is  our  purpose, 
in  this  platform,  to  state  briefly  the  principles  for  which  we 
stand  and  which  we  hope  will  be  in  force  when  we  send  our 
children  and  our  children’s  children  here  to  receive  their  higher 
education.  We  hope  that  the  following  suggestions  will  receive 
careful  consideration  by  both  teachers  and  pupils,  for  then  we 
shall  be  happy  in  the  belief  that  our  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 

Silent  Periods. 

We  favor  the  abolition  of  the  so-called  silent  periods.  They 
cannot  be  enforced,  because,  whenever  a  teacher  is  not  at  hand, 
every  one  talks.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
students  converse  during  the  silent  periods,  and  they  seem  to 
move  ahead  just  as  quickly  as  could  be  expected  if  no  one  said 
a  word.  It  is  possible  to  talk  and  walk  at  the  same  time,  and 
if  the  teachers  would  turn  their  energies  towards  quicker  action, 
instead  of  less  talking,  more  would  be  accomplished.  We  favor 
freedom  of  speech,  except  in  Assembly  Room.  If  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  talking  would  be  permitted  in  the  halls, 


but  not  in  the  Assembly  Room,  we  feel  sure  the  students  would 
be  better  satisfied. 

Honor  System. 

We  heartily  approve  of  an  honor  system  in  the  school, 
whereby  teachers  will  be  dispensed  with  as  disciplinarians,  and 
used  instead  as  educators.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  quietest  rooms  are  the  rooms  in  which  the  pupils  are  let 
alone.  We  believe  that  the  object  of  most  of  those  enrolled  in 
this  school  is  to  study,  and  not  to  act  “fresh.”  We  recommend 
the  earnest  effort  of  the  faculty  towards  the  recognition  of  our 
honesty  in  the  taking  of  tests,  and  we  assure  them  that  we  have 
as  great  an  abhorrence  of  cheating  in  examinations  as  they  have. 

Athletics. 

We  rejoice  at  the  furtherance  of  interclass  athletics,  as  it 
opens  a  broader  field  to  those  who  desire  and  need  such  training 

We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  interscholastic  athletics,  as 
we  believe  that  the  spirit  of  competition  and  the  determination 
to  win  develop  a  grit  that  is  useful  in  after  life. 

Debating. 

We  favor  paying  more  attention  to  debating,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  a  debating  league  formed  with  all  the  other  high 
schools  in  the  city.  It  is  our  belief  that  debating  should  be  added 
to  the  school  curriculum,  as  it,  more  than  anything  else,  develops 
a  keen  brain  and  gives  one  the  ability  to  stand  on  his  feet  and 
express  his  opinions. 

Dancing. 

We  congratulate  the  girls  of  the  school  on  the  “pep”  they 
have  displayed  in  the  establishment  of  suffragette  dances,  but  we 
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regret  that  boys  are  not  permitted  to  watch  them  from  the 
balcony. 

Student  Committees. 

We  indorse  the  action  of  the  faculty  in  forming  a  girls’ 
committee  and  a  boys’  committee  to  benefit  the  pupils,  as  it  will 
keep  the  teachers  more  in  touch  with  the  student  body. 

New  Building. 

We  are  in  favor  of  quicker  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
in  granting  permission  for  the  erection  of  a  new  East  Side  High 
School  building  in  some  other  locality.  The  present  building  is 
old  and  is  situated  too  near  the  down-town  district  for  the  con¬ 
venience  and  education  of  the  students. 

Lunch  Time. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  the  noon  hour  for  lunch  to  forty- 
five  minutes,  to  give  more  time  for  the  proper  digestion  of  food 
before  entering  on  the  fifth  period.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  one’s  blood  cannot  be  in  his  stomach  and  his  head  at  the 
same  time. 


Plays. 


We  favor  having  a  short  playlet  each  month,  at  which  a 
small  admission  fee  shall  be  charged,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the 
Annual.  In  this  way,  more  interest  would  be  aroused,  more 
people  would  have  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  school  activi¬ 
ties,  and  more  money  could  be  raised  for  the  Annual. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  school  as  a 
whole  in  carrying  out  these  reforms,  and  in  bringing  the  teachers 
and  pupils  nearer  together.  We  appeal  to  the  students  of  East 
Denver  High  School  upon  this  declaration  of  our  principles  and 
purposes.  We  are  confident  that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
future  editors  and  editresses  our  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain;  that 
the  following  Annual  boards  will  meet  every  just  expectation  of 
the  pupils  whose  servants  they  are;  that,  under  their  leadership, 
our  school  will  continue  to  advance;  that  success  and  prosperity 
will  abide  with  the  teachers  and  pupils;  that  new  glory  will  be 
added  to  our  own  East  Denver  High. 


Clje  Girls’  Committee 


THIS  committee  was  organized  in  September,  1914.  Two 
girls  were  elected  from  every  class  with  the  exception  of 
the  Senior  class,  which  elected  three.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  such  a  committee  has  been  organized  in  the  history  of 
the  East  Denver  High  School. 

The  aim  of  this  committee  is  two-fold:  First,  to  give  the 
principal  the  students’  viewpoint  in  solving  the  problems  of  the 
school;  second,  to  look  after  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  girls 
of  the  school. 

We  have  discussed  almost  every  phase  of  school  life  in  our 
meetings,  from  dresses  to  gymnasiums,  and  from  sandwiches  to 
lunch-counters.  Through  these  discussions  we  have  come  to 
these  conclusions:  First,  that  the  democracy  of  the  school  is  to 
be  prized  above  everything  else;  second,  that  the  unity  of  the 
school  in  all  matters  is  essential;  third,  that  the  opinions  of  the 
pupils  are  very  necessary  in  all  matters  concerning  them; 
fourth,  that  the  happiness  of  the  pupils  depends  largely  upon 
their  physical  surroundings  and  upon  the  customs  of  the  school. 


We  feel  that  we  owe  much  to  our  principal,  because, 
though  we  are  purely  an  advisory  body,  yet  he  has  kindly  taken 
our  advice  and  given  us  everything  that  lay  in  his  power  to  give. 

This  committee  is  responsible  for  the  girls’  dances  which 
are  held  every  Wednesday.  The  purpose  of  these  dances  is  to 
teach  dancing  to  girls  who  do  not  know  how  to  dance.  We  owe 
the  success  of  these  dances  almost  wholly  to  those  girls  who  stay 
to  help  teach  the  others. 

The  new  rest-room  wyas  built  on  the  advice  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  also,  but  the  curtains  were  furnished  by  ourselves. 

We  have  made  the  new  pupils  acquainted  with  the  school 
and  its  customs.  And  we  have  tried  to  see  that  every  new  girl 
found  friends  and  a  place  to  eat  her  lunch. 

We  have  asked  for  the  following  things:  (1)  a  gymnasium 
(2)  a  girls’  lunch-counter;  (3)  drinking  fountains  on  the  first 
and  second  floors;  (4)  electric  lights  for  the  cloak  halls  of  rooms 
4  and  9;  (5)  lockers  for  the  athletic  girls. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are: 


Helen  Gard 
Julia  Loser 
Marjorie  Hitzler 
Agnes  Nelson 


Freshmen 

Minnie  Burton 

Sophomores 

Virginia  White 

Juniors 

Winifred  Roberts 

Seniors 

Gertrude  Scott  Jessie  Matson 

Jessie  Matson,  T5, 
Chairman. 
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jFoottmll  Reason,  1914 

PRACTICE  GAMES 


East  21  . Boulder  Prep  0 

East  0 . Aggie  Freshmen  32 

East  13  . Sterling  High  6 
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East 
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jToottiall  Reason,  1914 


WITH  only  three  “lettered”  men  back  in  school,  the 
football  season  of  1914  did  not  look  very  promising 
for  East.  The  boys  turned  out  for  practice  with  good 
spirit,  and  kept  Mr.  Kester  with  nearly  three  full  teams  working 
the  whole  year.  The  out-of-town  games  started  with  the 
Boulder  Preps.  Then  came  the  Aggie  Freshmen,  and  last, 
Sterling  High. 

The  first  of  the  city  games  was  played  with  North  Denver 
in  a  sea  of  mud,  and  naturally  this  game  was  a  slow  one.  North 
was  kept  from  scoring,  while  Schreiber  and  Briggs  both  made 
touchdowns.  The  boys  came  out  of  their  mud  bath  in  good 
spirits. 

The  West  game  was  too  one  sided  to  be  worth  mentioning. 
Several  of  the  second  team  men  made  their  “Ds”  in  this  game. 

The  South  Denver  game  was  the  hardest  fought  of  the  high 
school  series.  Schreib’s  toe  went  back  on  him  in  the  first  half,  and 
he  kicked  out  of  bounds  on  the  eight-yard  line.  South  made  a 
touchdowm.  A  field  goal  in  the  second  quarter  brought  South’s 
score  up  to  ten.  East  recuperated  in  the  third  quarter  and  took 
Fike’s  boys  off  their  feet  by  making  a  touchdown  and  kicking 
goal.  But  our  team  took  another  slump  in  the  last  quarter,  and 
South  slipped  another  score  over  on  them. 

It  was  hard  luck  to  lose  the  Manual  game.  Until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  game  it  seemed  as  if  there  would  be  a  nothing  to 
nothing  score.  In  the  last  three  minutes  of  play  there  was  a 
mistaken  signal  and  nobody  was  there  to  receive  the  pass  from 
center.  Middlekauf  of  Manual  broke  through  the  line,  recov¬ 
ered  the  ball,  and  ran  for  a  touchdown. 


Between  the  halves  of  the  Manual  game,  the  bricklayers 
brought  out  a  poor  imitation  of  an  East  Denver  player,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  sending  him  up  in  smoke.  They  didn’t 
carry  out  their  plans,  however,  for  East  Denver  came  out  in 
force  and  soon  returned  in  triumph  to  the  grandstand,  after 
seriously  interfering  with  their  own  funeral  preparations. 

The  season  ended  with  a  big  banquet  given  the  team  by 
Mr.  Kester.  Here  the  fellows  forgot  their  sorrows  in  a  big  feed 
at  the  Metropole,  at  which  smoke  and  jokes  were  the  means  of 
getting  everyone  in  a  good  humor.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
South  game,  the  team  really  had  a  good  time.  The  boys  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Kester  with  a  Morris  chair,  in  recognition  of  the  work 
he  had  done  in  trying  to  mold  a  bunch  of  green  boys  into  a 
championship  team.  Although  his  hopes  were  not  realized  this 
year,  his  work  was  not  useless,  for  he  now  has  a  dozen  veterans, 
with  whom  to  start  the  next  season.  Everyone  appreciates  the 
work  of  Mr.  Kester  and  hopes  he  will  have  the  success  next  year 
that  he  deserved  this. 

Schreiber  made  an  excellent  captain  and  kept  the  fellows 
working  every  minute.  He  played  a  good  game  all  the  time. 
Everyone  knew  that  when  Schreib  hit  the  line,  East  was  bound 
to  gain. 

Manager  Gaynor  got  some  fine  practice  games,  and  held 
down  his  position  in  all  other  ways  in  good  shape.  Jim  is  cap¬ 
tain-elect  for  next  year  and  will  have  a  full  team  of  “lettered” 
men  to  help  him  win.  If  he  does  as  well  with  his  position  next 
year  as  he  did  this,  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  the  1915 
championship. 

Wendell  Hedgcock,  ’15. 
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football,  1914 


First  Row — Braidwood,  McCutcheon,  Kester,  Perrin,  Lamborn 
Second  Row — Bartels,  Briggs,  Lamborn,  Trowbridge. 


^football,  1914 


First  Row — Booth,  Mitterwalner,  Gaynor,  Mortz,  Wyman. 
Second  Row — Holland,  Lindsay,  Schreiber,  Jordan,  Bergerhoff. 
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U3a0ctJaII,  1914 

THE  baseball  season  opened  up  with  every  prospect  for  the  championship  in  our 
favor.  We  had  four  letter  men  back,  Lee  Sutherland,  shortstop;  Herman  Berger- 
hoff,  catcher;  Jim  Jewitt,  pitcher,  and  Mai  Dennison,  captain.  The  fellows  who 
had  not  played  before  were  at  last  trained  into  good  form. 

Jordan,  the  leading  batsman  of  the  high  schools,  always  hit  when  a  hit  was 
needed.  He  also  caught  with  great  skill  in  two  of  the  games.  Sprague  was  without 
any  doubt  the  best  pitcher  in  any  of  the  schools.  His  speed,  his  curves,  his  headwork 
and  his  marvelous  control  pulled  the  team  out  of  many  holes.  Die  Liggitt  on  first, 
Bricky  Willison,  Midge  Morley  and  Guy  Cowan  on  second,  all  played  good  ball. 
Chet  Wall,  Bennet,  Costello,  and  Buddy  Kershner  were  great  players  in  the  outfield. 
Buddy  never  missed  a  fly,  and  never  let  a  grounder  go  through  him. 

In  our  practice  games  we  were  very  successful.  We  first  played  D.  U.,  and, 
though  Sprague  gave  them  but  one  hit,  still  we  lost  the  game  1  to  0.  The  next  day  we 
went  to  Fort  Collins  and  played  the  “Aggies.”  The  score  was  4  to  1,  favor  of  East, 
until  the  last  inning,  the  train  came  and  the  fellows  were  in  such  a  hurry  that  they 

allowed  the  “Aggies”  to  get  three  runs  in  one  inning.  The  score  was  a  tie,  the  game 

ending  4  to  4. 

Finally,  the  season  began,  and  the  fellows  were  excited,  especially  those  who  had 
not  been  in  any  championship  game.  The  team  went  to  pieces  and  lost  the  first  game  to  North,  10  to  1.  The  fellows 
naturally  felt  down-hearted,  but  under  the  coaching  of  Mr.  Sheldon  and  the  cheering  of  Denny,  they  went  into  the 
next  game  with  West  determined  to  play  their  hardest.  They  did,  but  luck  was  against  them  and  they  lost  this  game 
by  a  score  of  3  to  2.  The  surprising  thing  about  the  team  was  the  sticking  qualities  of  the  players  which  they  dis¬ 
played  after  losing  the  first  two  games.  Instead  of  giving  up  completely,  they  started  with  more  “pep”  and  vim 
than  they  had  ever  shown  before.  The  next  game  was  with  South  Denver.  This  game  was  easily  won  by  East,  by 
a  score  of  11  to  7.  The  next  game,  with  our  old  rival  Manual,  was  very  exciting.  Although  we  scored  four  runs 
the  first  inning,  we  were  not  so  fortunate  in  the  innings  that  followed.  We  were  not  sure  of  the  game  until  Denni- 
son  hit  a  home  run  over  the  right  fielder’s  head,  with  a  runner  on  third  base.  This  cinched  the  game  and  the  score 

stood  6  to  4  in  our  favor.  Anyone  who  saw  the  second  game  with  North,  will  agree  with  me  that  it  was  the  most 

exciting  game  played  the  entire  year,  though  we  finally  lost  in  the  twelfth  inning. 

of  the^season.n°The‘ letter  **  "  ““  B“wW^"d£*  °“r  “  «*  «»* 

Kersh„Tcttelto°idn'cowan8Ue’  JeWitt’  ^  Uggit‘'  WilliS°'’'  M°rley’  Su,herl!ind'  Short,  Bennet,  Dennison, 

George  Short,  ’15. 
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15a$e&all,  1914 


First  Row — Short,  Morley,  Willison,  Costello,  Bennet. 

Second  Row — Lig-gitt,  Kershner. 

Third  Row — Dennison,  Wall,  Bergerhoff,  Sutherland,  Cowan. 
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15a$kettmU,  1915 


AFTER  football  season  had  closed,  our  coach,  Mr.  Kester, 
called  all  the  “hopefuls”  for  basketball  out  to  practice. 
About  fifty  fellows  responded.  East’s  hopes  for  the 
championship  were  very  high,  as  there  was  an  abundance  of 
material,  and  also  four  monogram  men  were  back.  The  man- 
ager,  fritz  L.  Andersen,  secured  many  outside  games,  which 
gave  us  very  good  practice,  though  we  did  not  always  win.  East 
also  entered  the  \ .  M.  C.  A.  league,  in  which  we  showed  our 
best  form,  finishing  in  second  place,  with  only  the  strong  Kappa 
Sigma  team  ahead  of  us.  T  he  w7hole  East  team  played  their 
best  ball  of  the  season  at  the  Y.  Perhaps  because  of  the  floor, 
which  had  been  used  for  practice.  On  February  13,  the  real 
test  in  the  city  league  started  against  West,  the  team  supposed 
to  be  our  strongest  opponent.  East  beat  West,  score  35 — 20. 
F.  L.  Andersen  played  his  position  as  guard  well,  and  starred  by 
coming  up  and  getting  four  baskets.  Short  also  played  a  good 
game.  East  had  plenty  of  team  play.  Next,  East  met  North, 
and  conquered  them  by  a  score  of  23 — 20.  Luke  Gilligan  did 
brilliant  work,  breaking  up  many  plays  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Then  East  beat  South,  16 — 14.  The  score  was  close  and  East 
used  two  second  team  men,  McConnell  and  Eames,  who  played 


so  well  that  we  hardly  missed  the  regular  men.  Then,  in  the 
last  game,  East  met  her  old  rival,  Manual,  and  East  w'ent  down 
to  defeat.  In  the  first  half,  East  used  two  more  second  string 
men,  Nelson  and  Freeman.  Nelson  did  not  let  his  man  score  a 
basket,  and  Freeman  played  good  ball.  The  East  first  string 
men  went  in  the  second  half  and  played  good  ball,  but  took  a 
slump  in  basket-shooting,  so  lost  by  a  close  margin.  The  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  game  was  the  basket-shooting  of  Jordan,  -who  shot 
five  baskets  in  succession  in  the  second  half.  Jordan  was 
chosen  on  the  all-city  team.  The  season  ended  in  a  tie  for  first 
honors  between  West  and  East.  It  was  a  bright  season  and  the 
prospects  for  next  year  seem  very  good,  as  East  only  loses  two 
men  through  graduation.  Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Kester  for  his 
ability  as  a  coach,  and  also  the  men  who  stayed  out  during  the 
season  but  did  not  make  “D”s.  Fred  A.  Anderson  piloted  his 
team  well  and  made  an  excellent  captain.  He  was  re-elected 
captain  for  next  year.  The  men  receiving  letters  are:  John 
Jordan,  George  Short,  Luke  Gilligan,  Fritz  L.  Andersen,  Clyde 
Eames,  George  Nelson,  Tom  McConnell,  Buck  Freeman  and 
F.  A.  Anderson. 

Fred  A.  Anderson. 


M.  T.  S.  26 . East  24 

*D.  U.  Law  0 . East  2 

Mines  36  . East  35 

South  11  . East  35 

Cubs  26 . East  34 

K.  S.  41 . East  28 


THE  SCORES  OF  THE  SEASON  ARE: 


Manual  8 . East  49 

M.  T.  S.  28 . East  34 

C.  C.  College  39.  . . East  22 

C-  S.  H.  S.  25 . East  24 

D.  U.  Law  21 . East  38 

Castle  Rock  35 . East  34 


*South  0 . East  2 

Cubs  24 . East  32 

Iv.  S.  34 . East  28 

Manual  11 . East  54 

Denver  U.  64 . East  49 


*Won  by  default. 


East  35 
East  23 


CITY  GAMES 
■  West  20  East  16 

North  20  East  17 


.  .  South  14 
Manual  18 
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'Basketball  Champions 


First  Row Jordan,  Freeman.  Second  Row — Andersen,  Eames,  Kester,  Anderson,  Gilligan.  Third  Row — Nelson,  McConnell. 
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Girls’  15a0kettmII,  1915 


THIS  year  the  Girls  basketball  team  tied  with  Manual  for 
second  place  in  the  championship  race.  Of  the  eleven 
games  scheduled,  East  won  seven,  two  by  default. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  season  East  was  victorious, 
winning  from  Colorado  Women’s  College  and  Manual.  The 
next  game  with  Arvada  was  lost  only  after  a  hard  fought  con¬ 
test.  The  games  with  the  Telephone  Club  and  Colorado 
Women’s  College  were  won  by  good  scores.  But  we  lost  the  next 
two  games,  to  West  and  Manual,  respectively.  East  rallied  and 
won  from  the  Highland  League  team,  only  to  lose  the  final  game 
of  the  season  to  West  by  the  score  of  19  to  12.  This  was  a  fine 


game,  even  though  East  was  not  victorious,  both  teams  playing 
good,  clean  basketball. 

Ethel  Huber  was  captain  of  the  team.  Our  captain  and 
Rosa  Meyers  were  the  forwards.  Anna  Jardine  played  jumping 
center,  while  Anna  Riley  played  either  second  center  or  forward. 
Mable  Reinsch  and  Lillian  Waldorf  were  the  guards.  The 
“subs”  were  Georgia  Wyse,  Patricia  Sherrill  and  Marie  Melzer. 

With  experienced  players  back  next  year,  and  Ethel  Huber 
as  captain,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  East  will  have  a  champion¬ 
ship  team. 


SCHEDULED  GAMES 


Colorado  Women’s  College  18 . East 

Manual  13  . East 

Arvada  19  . East 

Telephone  Club  7 . East 

Colorado  Women’s  College  2 . East 

West  39  . East 

Manual  15  . East 

Highland  League  10 . East 

West  19  . East 

Arvada 

Littleton 

Won  by  default. 


Lillian  Waldorf,  T5. 


32 

19 

16 

22 

62 

16 

9 

55 

12 
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Girls’  ^Basketball  Cearn 


First  Row — Jardine,  Melzer,  Sherrill,  Waldorf. 


Second  Row — Meyers,  Huber,  Wyse. 
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Third  Row — Reinsch,  Ryley. 


Girls’  Cenms 


THE  girls’  tennis  tournaments  are  becoming  more  popular  each  year  and  much 
interest  has  been  taken  in  them.  Nineteen  girls  entered  the  tournament  this 
year  and  many  exciting  sets  were  played  at  the  City  Park  courts. 

In  the  singles,  Mae  Meyers  defeated  Julia  Lozier,  in  three  straight  sets — 6-1, 
6-2,  6-1.  Mae  Meyers  played  splendid  tennis,  easily  winning  from  her  opponent. 

The  finals  in  the  doubles  were  won  by  Ethel  Huber  and  Lillian  Waldorf,  from 
Mae  Meyers  and  Margaret  Temple.  The  latter  two  started  well,  winning  the  first 
three  games  in  each  set,  but  finally,  by  steady  playing,  Ethel  Huber  and  Lillian 
Waldorf  were  the  victors.  The  scores  were  7-5,  6-4. 

The  tournament  was  ably  managed  by  Rosa  Meyers. 

Lillian  Waldorf,  ’15. 


IBops’  Cenms 


TENNIS  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year  as  a  high  school  sport.  This  year 
each  high  school  in  the  city  entered  teams  for  the  city  championship.  From 
East  Denver  about  thirty  candidates  were  at  the  courts  at  Eleventh  and 
Sherman  streets.  The  games  were  close  and  well  played,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
very  last  round  was  played  that  it  became  clear  who  the  winner  was. 

Doolittle  won  the  singles,  and  Short  and  Andersen  the  doubles,  after  ten  days  of 
hard  playing.  Others  who  showed  great  skill  were  Collett,  Fifer,  Freeman,  Green¬ 
field,  Brown  and  Nelson. 

In  the  city  championship  East  Denver  defeated  the  other  schools  in  the  singles 
and  so  gained  permanent  possession  of  the  cup. 

The  doubles  team,  though  defeated  in  the  last  round  by  the  strong  Manual 
team,  played  a  wonderful  game. 

A.  Brunton  Willison,  T5. 
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Ccitms 


Left  to  Right — Huber,  Doolittle,  Andersen, 


Short,  Waldorf. 
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TRACK 


The  cross  country  run  was  an  East  Denver  affair  this  year.  About 
twenty-five  ran  the  two  miles,  Wilkin  Sheldon,  captain,  winning.  Sheldon, 


EAST  closed  the  season  of  1914  by  winning  the  city  championship 
with  52  points,  eleven  more  than  her  nearest  opponent,  South 
Denver,  a  finish  consistent  with  the  brilliant  start  East  made  in 
winning  the  indoor  meet. 

The  underclassmen  made  a  good  showing  in  the  Freshman-Sophomore 
meet,  taking  firsts  in  the  440,  880  and  mile. 

The  day  of  the  city  meet  was  ideal  and  the  track  fast.  In  the  first 
three  events  we  only  took  a  second,  third  and  fourth.  At  this  point  the 
school  showed  its  famous  spirit  and  backed  the  team  when  it  really 
needed  the  support.  The  rest  of  the  meet  was  all  East. 

Costello  proved  his  individual  ability  by  scoring  the  highest  number 
of  points,  13,  winning  a  first  in  the  high  jump,  with  5  feet  6  inches;  a 
first  in  the  broad  jump,  with  a  leap  of  21  feet  3j4  inches;  a  second  in 
the  hundred,  and  winning  his  leg  in  the  half-mile  relay. 

Don.  Knowlton  reflected  honor  on  the  school  by  tying  for  the  Gano 
watch,  a  prize  for  ability  in  both  athletic  and  scholarship.  He  took  a 
second  in  the  high  hurdles  and  a  third  in  the  discus,  thereby  placing  in 
both  a  track  and  field  event,  one  of  the  conditions  of  eligibility  for  the 
Gano  watch. 

“Gabby”  Holland  followed  his  old  custom  of  running  away  from  all 
his  competitors  in  the  440.  This  is  the  second  time  “Gabby”  has  won 
this  event.  Besides  making  a  new  city  record  of  53  4-5  seconds,  our  hero 
ran  the  last  leg  of  the  relay  but  was  unable  to  overcome  South’s  lead. 

Paul  Briggs,  a  Junior,  vaulted  10  feet  3  inches  for  first  place. 

Kirk  Howry,  though  not  in  the  best  condition,  placed  second  in  the 
440,  third  in  the  880,  and  ran  on  the  relay  team. 

Albi,  Gillis,  and  Hobbs  finished  second,  third  and  fourth  respectively, 
in  the  mile. 

Ivan  Patten  took  a  place  in  the  220  and  ran  a  pretty  race  in  the  relay. 
Schreiber  put  the  shot  for  a  third,  and  Dennison  hurled  the  discus  for 
a  second. 

Williamson  and  Hobbs,  both  Freshmen,  took  fourth  place  in  the  880 
and  mile,  respectivelv. 

Dave  Jones  was  captain  of  the  team  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
bring  the  championship  home.  Mr.  Kester  was  on  the  job  every  after¬ 
noon.  The  scores  of  his  teams  show  how  competent  he  is,  and  to  watch 
his  teams  in  action  is  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  clean  athletics  he 
insists  upon.  Clyde  Eames  held  up  the  managing  end  in  a  very  business 
like  manner. 

The  team,  school  spirit,  and  the  “never  quit”  attitude  of  the  squad 
were  well  up  to  the  old  East  Denver  standard. 

R.  Bruce  Tidwell,  T5. 


Mechling,  Lindsay,  Williamson,  Friedman,  Scoby,  Butterfield,  Kelty,  F.  L. 
Andersen,  and  P.  Johnson  won  letters.  R.  Bruce  Tidwell,  ’15. 


CROSS  COUNTRY,  1915 
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Crack,  1014 


First  Row — Knowlton,  Jones,  Patten,  Howry. 


Second  Row — Holland,  Eames,  Briggs.  Third  Row — Hobbs,  Gillis,  Williamson,  Albi. 
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'Bops’  atftletk  ^BoarD 
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Back  Row — Kester,  Shoemaker,  Reed,  Mitterwalner,  Andersen 
Front  Row — Williamson,  Hobbs,  Mooney.  Holland,  Jordan. 


Jones. 
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©iris’  3tljletic  IBoarD 


On  Steps — Kennan,  Cohen,  Sabin,  Guard,  Pitkin. 
On  Walk — Jardine,  Waldorf,  Meyers,  Huber, 
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DID  flitter  <£pe 

OR 

Cbc  Relentless  Wenger 

Chapter  I. 


A  DESPERADO  was  slowly  wending  his  way  down  the 
steep  trail  which  led  to  the  Lucky  Find,  a  rich  gold 
mine  in  Northern  Colorado.  He  pulled  out  his  pockets; 
they  were  empty. 

“I  must  have  money,”  said  he,  “no  matter  how  I  get  it.” 
At  this  moment  his  gaze  fell  on  a  stage  coach  which  was 
toiling  up  the  steep  slope  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  He 
knew  that  it  contained  $12,000  in  gold  which  was  being  sent 
to  Cripple  Creek. 

“Ah!  Here  is  my  chance,”  muttered  the  villain  hiding 
himself  in  the  underbrush  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

When  the  coach  was  close  enough  for  him  to  see  the  driver’s 
shirt  buttons  he  jumped  into  the  road  and  leveled  two  six 
shooters  on  that  worthy,  who  was  none  other  than  Dan 
Blackbeard,  noted  for  the  risks  that  he  took. 

“Get  off  that  box,”  commanded  the  holdup. 

Old  Dan  obeyed. 

“Who  you  got  inside  there?” 

“A  woman  and  a  kid  just  out  of  college,”  answered  Dan. 
“Where’s  the  coin?” 

“In  under  the  seat.” 

The  desperado  went  around  to  the  back  of  the  coach,  after 
he  had  securely  bound  Dan,  and  got  in.  It  contained,  as  the 
driver  had  said,  a  woman  and  a  boy.  The  woman  gave  a  heart 


rending  shriek  and  wailed,  “Don’t  kill  me,  don’t  kill  me,”  but 
the  only  answer  she  received  was,  “Can  that  racket  or  I’ll  fill 
you  half  full  of  lead.” 

“Don’t  you  dare,”  interposed  the  youth. 

“Nobody  ever  said  ‘dare’  to  me  before  and  you  shall  die  for 
it,”  was  the  reply.  “Back  up  against  that  wall  there,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  desperado  cocking  his  revolver. 

The  boy  stood  calmly  with  crossed  arms  facing  the  villain. 
The  wretch  raised  his  revolver,  when  suddenly  the  execution 
was  disturbed  by  a  voice,  which  said,  “Hold  up  your  hands 
there.”  The  desperado  turned  to  find  himself  confronted  by  a 
revolver  in  the  hands  of  the  woman  who  a  close  observer 
would  have  seen  was  none  other  than  Old  Silver  Eye,  the 
famous  detective. 

Chapter  II. 

While  the  bandit  was  gazing  into  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver, 
Old  Silver  Eye  was  studying  his  face.  Finally  he  said,  “Ha! 
Jesse  James,  I  have  you  at  last.” 

“So  it  seems,”  replied  the  one  addressed. 

At  this  juncture  a  white  bull  dog  appeared  from  under  the 

seat. 

“What  the  - —  is  that?”  questioned  Jesse. 

“That  is  Handsome  Danny  mascot,”  replied  the  sleuth  giv¬ 
ing  the  dog  a  pat, 
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“Get  into  the  coach  and  we  will  hand  you  over  to  the 
authorities  at  Cripple  Creek,”  ordered  the  captor. 

There  had  been  recent  rains  and  the  road  was  washed 
away  in  some  places.  When  the  coach  reached  one  of  these 
places  the  back  wheels  commenced  to  slip  off  the  road. 

“Jump  for  your  lives,”  yelled  Old  Dan,  and  suiting  his 
action  to  his  word  he  leaped  from  the  coach. 

The  stage  went  over  with  a  crash  carrying  the  desperado 
with  it  down  into  the  canon,  all  the  rest,  including  the  dog, 
having  jumped  out.  The  survivors  listened  and  heard  a  faint 
crash  one  thousand  feet  below. 

“Now  I  will  not  have  to  take  Jesse  to  prison,”  remarked 
Old  Silver  Eye. 

As  they  started  to  walk  to  the  Lucky  Find  the  boy  asked  the 
detective  why  he  had  come  West. 

“I  had  a  son  who  was  kidnapped  when  a  baby  and  taken 
out  West.  I  heard  that  he  was  working  in  a  mine  out  here; 
his  name  is  Harold  Lightfoot.  Do  you  know  him?” 

“Why,  that  is  my  name  and  I  work  in  the  Lucky  Find.” 

The  detective  looked  at  him  closely  for  some  time  and 
finally  exclaimed,  “Your  face  is  familiar,  you  are  my  son.” 

Their  joy  was  short  lived,  however,  for  the  crack  of  a 
rifle  was  heard  and  the  youth  fell  with  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder, 
while  Old  Silver  Eye  heard  the  words,  “Ha!  you  thought  me 
dead,  but  here  I  am  to  avenge  myself,”  and  looking  up  he  saw 
Jesse  James  standing  on  a  nearby  rock  with  a  rifle  in  his  hands. 

“Hold  up  your  hands,”  thundered  Jesse. 

“I  have  never  held  up  my  hands  for  a  cur  and  what’s  more 
I  never  will.” 

“Hold  up  your  hands  or  I’ll — ”  He  never  finished  his 
sentence  for  Handsome  Dan  seeing  his  master’s  plight  jumped 
and  grabbed  the  robber  by  the  throat. 

Having  made  the  prisoner  secure  for  a  second  time,  the 
detective  hastened  with  him  to  young  Lightfoot,  who  was  at 
a  nearby  spring  with  Old  Dan. 


When  the  two  arrived  Dan  said,  “I  must  go  and  watch 
my  treasure,  you  go  on  to  Cripple  Creek,  deliver  up  the  prisoner 
and  send  back  aid.” 

A  whir  of  wings  was  heard  before  they  had  progressed  far 
and  an  airship  driven  by  none  other  than  Cole  Younger  swooped 
down,  picked  up  the  prisoner  and  sped  away. 

“They  shall  not  escape  me,”  thundered  the  detective,  and 
raising  his  rifle  he  fired.  His  aim  was  true,  there  was  the 
noise  of  escaping  gas  and  the  airship  began  to  settle  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  pilots  to  repair  it. 

When  Old  Silver  Eye  reached  the  ship  it  was  nearly 
mended,  so  levelling  his  rifle  he  said,  “One  more  move  and 
you  die.” 

Jesse  stooped  swiftly,  seized  a  can  and  threw  the  contents 
on  the  detective  and  his  faithful  dog.  Old  Silver  Eye  began 
to  grow  sleepy. 

“Save  me,  boy,”  he  said,  “they  have  chloroformed  me.” 

He  opened  his  eyes  only  to  see  the  dog  sink  to  the  ground. 

The  occupants  of  the  airship  jumped  out,  seized  both  and 
sped  away. 

Chapter  III. 

When  young  Lightfoot  saw  his  father’s  plight  he  knew  he 
could  not  help  him  so  he  went  on  to  get  help  for  old  Dan. 

After  the  gold  had  been  taken  care  of,  Lightfoot  and  Old 
Dan  set  out  to  search  for  the  detective. 

Meanwhile  the  robbers  had  landed  on  an  island  in  the 
South  Sea.  They  built  a  cage  in  which  they  kept  the  detective 
and  his  dog,  who  through  lack  of  food  and  abuse  had  become 
very  thin.  The  prisoners  remained  in  this  condition  day  after 
day,  watching  Jesse  and  Cole  rob  ships  and  make  the  crews 
walk  the  plank.  They  kept  their  booty  in  a  cave  visible  from  the 
prisoners’  cage. 

One  day  a  ship  was  sighted  bearing  a  pirate  flag. 

“Let’s  join  forces  with  them.  With  a  ship  like  that  we  can 
rob  the  world,”  said  Jesse. 


“I’m  with  you,”  replied  Cole. 

The  ship  landed  and  the  villains  went  up  to  the  captain  and 
said:  “We  are  pirates  like  yourself  and  would  like  to  join  forces 
with  you.” 

“Very  good,”  replied  the  captain,  a  man  with  a  bushy  beard 
and  piercing  black  eyes. 

The  three  went  up  to  the  treasure  cave  and  the  riches  there 
made  the  newcomer  rub  his  hands  with  glee. 

“That  is  a  neat  little  nest  egg,”  said  he,  “but  we  have 
greater  on  the  ship.” 

The  treasure  was  put  aboard  the  ship  and  the  prisoner  and 
his  dog  were  also  forced  on  board. 

When  the  island  was  a  mere  speck  in  the  distance,  Jesse 
said:  “Now,  run  out  a  plank  and  our  prisoners  shall  give  us 
some  pleasure.” 


But  as  a  plank  was  being  put  out  a  voice  from  behind 
said:  “Don’t  get  in  such  a  tarnal  hurry  my  hearties,”  and 
Cole  and  Jesse  found  themselves  gazing  into  two  sixshooters 
held  in  the  hands  of  the  captain  and  the  first  mate,  who  were 
none  other  than  Old  Dan  and  Young  Lightfoot. 

Jesse  and  Cole  were  confined  in  the  hold  and  the  next  day 
Old  Silver  Eye  visited  them. 

“I  give  you  one  chance,”  said  he,  “Do  you  reform?” 

“I  do,”  said  Cole. 

“Me  too,”  said  Jesse,  “I’ve  had  enough  of  this.” 

THE  END 

Mortimer  Serat,  T5. 
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4  4  T  T  ELLO — HELLO — Mt.  Olympus?  Yes,  this  is 
Minerva  speaking.  Jupiter  there?  No — well 

Apollo  will  do  as  well.  Yes,  Apollo,  I  have  much 
news  for  you  and  the  Gods.  Indeed,  I  have  had  an  interesting 
winter !  As  I  am  the  inspiration  of  so  many  noble  institutions 
and  helpful  societies,  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  East  Denver? 
Of  course  I  was  there,  in  fact,  I  am  still  there  both  in  spirit  and 
reality,  and  mean  to  stay. 

"But  to  tell  you  of  my  society.  I  must  begin  at  the 
beginning.  The  first  meeting  in  the  fall  was  more  or  less 
impromptu.  The  girls  who  had  enjoyed  trips  during  vacation 
told  unique  and  thrilling  adventures!  I  sincerely  believe, 
Apollo,  that  young  ladies  of  the  twentieth  century  have  more 
adventures  in  three  months  than  Aeneas  had  in  seven  years. 

“At  the  first  meeting  we  read  the  poems  of  Sydney  Lanier 
and  Longfellow.  One  program  dealt  with  the  study  of 
Jeanne  D ’Arc’s  life.  I  think  Mercury  must  have  admired  her 
greatly ! 


“On  another  occasion  the  walls  of  East  Denver  fairly  melted 
into  Oriental  draperies;  we  even  felt  the  hot  sands  of  the  desert 
as  we  lived  over  the  fantastic  Arabian  Nights. 

‘Just  before  the  Congress-Minerva  Play  we  had  a  paper  on 
the  life  of  Sheridan,  and  read  the  ‘School’  for  Scandal.’  The 
charming  child  story  ‘The  Secret  Garden,’  by  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnet  was  the  inspiration  of  one  meeting.  Another  program 
concerned  the  life  and  character  of  Winston  Churchill,  and 
extracts  from  his  famous  novel  ‘Inside  the  Cup’  were  discussed. 

A  study  of  the  Modern  Drama  is  being  prepared  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  So  far  only  ‘Chanticler’  and  the  ‘Twelve 
1  ound  Look  have  been  given.  We  are  looking  forward  to  hear¬ 
ing  many  of  the  more  vital  plays  interpreted. 

“The  Journal  closes  each  program  with  original  stories, 
poems,  editorials,  current  events,  and  jokes.  Also  we  have 
music,  the  best  kind  of  music,  with  every  meeting.  Sometimes 
it  is  instrumental,  sometimes  vocal;  it  is  always  fine. 
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‘‘Do  not  think,  my  dear  Apollo,  that  these  meetings  have 
all  been  criticism  and  study.  You  know  well  enough  that 

‘The  empty  spit 

Ne’er  cherished  Wit, 

Minerva  loves  the  larder.’ 

And  so  I  do.  That  being  the  case,  we  have  not  been  without 
our  parties.  Also  we  have  started  dancing  classes  which  are 
held  when  it  is  convenient  after  meetings,  in  the  lower  hall. 
So  this  shocks  you,  does  it?  No,  of  course,  I  have  not  lost  my 


dignity.  True  Wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  all  things.  And 
besides,  I  must  keep  abreast  the  times.  Together  with  our 
literary  meetings  and  delightful  parties  at  which  very  often  men 
are  tabooed  (your  kind  are  not  always  essential  to  our  pleasure) 
the  winter  has  passed  happily  and  profitably. 

“No,  Apollo,  I  am  not  coming  back  to  Olympus.  I  am 
needed  here  too  much.  With  Lovely  Venus,  I  help  turn  the 
world  around — and  how,  I  ask,  could  men  live  and  prosper  and 
be  happy  without  Minerva.” 

Laura  A.  White,  ’15. 
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Dernier  l]MgI)  ^ciiool  Congress 


CONGRESS  meets  every  Friday  evening  at  7:30  in  Room 
9,  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  school  year.  After  the 
discussion  of  business,  there  is  a  debate  on  some  interest¬ 
ing  question.  In  this  way  the  members  obtain  the  best  possible 
drill  in  public  speaking  and  parliamentary  law. 

This  year  Congress  and  the  Minerva  Literary  Society  gave 
a  play,  followed  by  a  party  in  the  school  hall.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves.  Later  in 
the  year  the  two  societies  gave  their  annual  play  on  February 
11  and  12.  The  play  selected  this  year  was  “A  School  for 
Scandal.”  The  proceeds  were  turned  over  to  the  Annual. 

Out  of  the  ten  contestants  for  the  Woodbury  medal  this 
year,  seven  were  members  of  Congress.  James  Field,  one  of  our 
members,  won  the  medal ;  in  fact,  since  the  organization  of  Con¬ 
gress,  only  once  have  its  members  failed  to  win  the  Woodbury. 
Haggott  Beckhart,  one  of  our  Congress  men,  won  the  Stevens 
contest  this  year. 

In  1908  a  Triangular  debating  league  was  formed  between 


Colorado  Springs  High  School,  Pueblo  Centennial  High  School, 
and  the  East  Denver  High  School  Congress.  Last  year,  Colorado 
Springs  High  School  withdrew  from  the  league  and  Canon  City 
took  its  place.  Each  school  selects  an  affirmative  team  to  go  to 
one  of  the  other  cities  while  the  negative  team  stays  at  home. 
This  year  the  negative  team  was  composed  of  Henry  Winters  and 
Victor  Miller,  and  the  affirmative  team  of  Haggott  Beckhart  and 
John  Carter.  1  he  subject  for  debate  was  “Increase  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.”  Both  of  our  teams  were  successful. 

Last  year  the  Philippine  question  was  debated.  We  won 
from  Canon  City  and  lost  to  Pueblo. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  Congress  is  the  banquet 
which  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  will  be  given  this  year  at 
the  Adams,  on  April  9th.  Victor  Miller  will  be  toastmaster. 

Congress  is  also  going  to  give  a  hayrack  ride  this  spring. 

We  all  feel  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Potter  for  his  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  Congress. 

Edward  Harvey,  T5. 
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THIS  year  the  Forum  has  a  definite  place  among  the  many 
good  and  fundamental  institutions  of  the  East  Side  High 
School.  We  admit  we  have  had  a  severe  trial;  hut  as  a 
reward  for  the  tribulations  that  always  accompany  growth,  vic¬ 
tory  and  the  respect  of  the  school  world  have  come  at  last. 

This  term  the  subjects  for  debate  have  been  chosen  largely 
because  of  their  local  interest.  They  have  included  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  strikes  and  the  labor  problem  in  general.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  course  of  work,  outside  authorities  have 
addressed  us  from  time  to  time.  For  example,  Mr.  John  Z. 
White,  of  Chicago,  gave  an  address  on  the  Single  Tax,  espe¬ 
cially  to  Forum  members.  We  feel  fortunate  in  our  president, 
Mr.  N.  C.  Cologeras.  He  is  in  intimate  connection  with  the 
laboring  class  and  gives  instructive  and  interesting  accounts  of 
his  experiences. 

The  viewpoints  expressed  in  meetings  of  the  Forum  are 


varied  and  quite  interesting.  The  most  conservative  and  most 
radical  of  theories  are  advanced.  Naturally,  the  mean  of  these 
two  extremes  is  that  which  is  most  often  heard.  This  simply 
shows  that  the  boys  are  developing  ideas  of  their  owm  from  a 
wide  source  of  information. 

We  are  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  O.  O.  Whitenack.  He 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  organization  worth  while 
and  the  present  outcome  of  events  proves  that  he  has  succeeded 

The  most  notable  debates  of  the  year  are: 

April,  1914,  the  Forum  debated  against  the  East  Side  High 
School  Congress.  The  Forum  won. 

December,  1914,  the  Forum  debated  against  a  team  at  the 
North  Side  High  School.  North  side  won. 

March,  1915,  the  Forum  debated  against  Westminster  Col¬ 
lege.  The  Forum  won. 
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First  Row — Auslender,  Beck,  Beyl,  Coakley,  De  La  Gardie,  Frater,  Glnsburg. 

Second  Row — Hausman,  Johns,  Calogeras,  Whitenack,  McCambridge,  Koeneke,  Lonsdale. 
Third  Row — Meyers,  Pinkett,  Roe,  Shetterly,  Silverman,  Spratlin,  Tannenbaum. 
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THE  GIRLS  DEBATING  CLUB 


The  girls’  debating  club  declaims, 
With  gusto  and  with  thunder, 
The  greatest  topics  of  the  day, 

In  spite  of  many  a  blunder. 


They  may  not  all  be  experts  yet, 

But,  still,  they  are  improving, 
And  if  you  visit  them,  you’ll  find 
They  always  keep  things  moving 


The  members  try  to  talk  at  length, 
Without  a  single  stammer, 
And  learn  to  do  it  pretty  well, 
Considering  the  grammar. 


If  you’ve  a  doubt  on  any  point, 

Just  bring  it  up  next  meeting, 

And  if  your  doubt  remains  at  all, 

It  will  be  only  fleeting. 

Jane  G.  Allen,  ’15. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  GIRLS’  DEBATING  CLUB 

Jessie  Matson  . President . Jane  Allen 

Margaret  Whitenack  .  .Vice-President . Vera  Kershner 

Jennie  Forbes  . Secretary . Bess  Harvey 

Jane  Allen  . Treasurer . Evelyn  Joseph 
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Girls'  Debating  Club 


First  Row — Hunter,  Kershner,  Matson, 


Whitenack,  Sullivan,  Marks.  Second  Row — Harvey,  Allen,  Carlson,  Forbes,  Pelton,  Faerresen. 

Third  Row — Klein,  Cosner,  Anderson,  Joseph,  Erlick,  Ericson. 
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Der  Deutsche 

HIS  SOCIETY  was  organized  January  26,  1915,  to 
promote  interest  in  the  German  language  and  music,  and 
to  increase  the  vocabulary  of  the  members  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  acquired  by  regular  class  study. 

The  programs  are  carried  on  entirely  in  German.  The 
meetings  are  always  interesting;  they  consist  of  music  by  German 
composers,  plays,  poems  and  games.  In  all  cases  the  selection 

Der  Deutsche  herein 

HE  GERMAN  CLUB  for  advanced  German  students  was 
organized  in  the  later  part  of  the  year  by  Miss 
Sternberg.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  the  mutual 
improvement  of  its  members  in  the  use  and  understanding  of 
the  German  language,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  German 
literature,  music,  customs  and  manners. 

The  program  committee  tries  to  have  the  meetings 
instructive  and  entertaining.  Those  which  have  taken  place 
have  been  very  pleasant  affairs.  The  program  and  the 
“Planderstunde”  which  follows  is  entirely  in  German.  Some 
dramatic  talent  among  members  has  already  been  discovered. 

•  OFFICERS 

President . Elfrieda  Speier 

Vice-President . Lester  Levy 

Secretary . F lorence  Anderson 

T reasurer . Evan  Croasdale 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 
William  Mann  Walter  Clinton 

Elva  Adams  Alice  Hedeen 

REFRESHMENT  COMMITTEE 
Jane  Allen  Eleanor  Callis 

Estelle  Wille  Hazel  Berger 

William  Mann,  ’16 


Schuler  Jftren? 

being  distinctly  German.  After  the  meetings  refreshments  are 
served. 

OFFICERS 


President . Ben  Salzer 

Vice-President . Ruth  Smith 

Secretary  and  Treasurer . David  Jones 


Cl  Circulo  Castellano 

HE  SPANISH  CLUB  was  organized  during  the  early 
part  of  March  of  the  present  year.  Though  it  is  so 
young,  it  is  a  “live”  organization  with  about  twenty 
members.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to  give  students  of  Spanish 
an  idea  of  the  customs  of  Spanish-speaking  peoples,  and 
practice  in  Spanish  conversation.  Mr.  Clifford,  who  lived  for 
seven  years  in  Brazil,  is  able  to  tell  us  much  about  the  customs 
of  South  America.  There  are  other  members  who  have  traveled 
in  Mexico  and  who  tell  us  of  their  experiences  there.  The  club 
meets  every  two  weeks.  Everyone  who  is  interested  is  invited 
to  come. 

OFICIALES  De  EL  CIRCULO  CASTELLANO 

El  Presidente . Richard  Pinkett 

El  Vicepresidente . Merritt  Weldon 

La  Secretaria . Patricia  Sherril 

COMISION  DE  PROGRAMA 
Maurice  A.  Roe  Hazel  Rankin 

James  Hair  Marguerite  Costello 

COMISION  EJECUTIVA 
Byron  Roth  Lois  Jackson 

CRITICO  HONORARIO 
Mr.  W.  H.  Clifford 
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E.  HD. 

HE  R.  O.  S.  CLUB  of  East  Denver  High  School  was 
organized  this  year  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Reed. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  create  good 
fellowship  among  the  students  of  the  school  and  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship  among  its  own  members.  Meetings 
are  held  every  first  and  third  Friday  of  every  month.  The 
membership  of  this  club  is  selected  from  the  three  upper  classes 
of  East  Denver  High  School.  The  officers  for  the  first  half 
year  were: 

Robert  Cary . President 

Frank  Spratlen,  Jr . Vice-President 

Louthan  Smith . Secretary 

Kenneth  Cam pbell . T reasurer 

Belden  Stevens . Sergeant-at-Arms 

The  officers  for  the  second  half  are: 

Charles  Ward . President 

Frank  Adams . Vice-President 

Clarence  K.  Harris . Secretary 

William  Nash,  Jr . Treasurer 


Ci)e  HD.  Club 

When  the  school  term  opened  in  1914  a  number  of  the 
fellows  among  the  undergraduates  found  themselves  drawn 
together  by  mutual  interests  and  by  that  inexplicable  thing  we 
call  congeniality.  They  found  themselves,  like  the  “Comrades” 
in  the  old  song  that  our  mothers  and  fathers  used  to  sing,  “shar¬ 
ing  each  others’  sorrows  and  sharing  each  others’  joys,”  and 
in  the  month  of  December  they  decided  to  organize  a  club. 
They  called  themselves  the  S.  O.  S.  Club.  Their  object  is  the 
promotion  of  goodfellowship,  not  only  among  themselves,  but 
among  all  the  students  with  whom  they  are  associated.  The 
founders  of  this  club  are:  Winthrop  Bowles,  Tom  Sanderson, 
Chester  Lambom,  Harold  Allen  and  Dewey  Lamborn.  Its 
presiding  officers  are:  President,  Harold  Allen;  Vice-President, 
Robert  Adams;  Secretary,  Lewis  Yeomans;  Treasurer,  Tom 
Sanderson;  Counsel,  Robert  Irwin.  Their  first  formal  affair 
was  a  dance  given  at  Cotillion  Hall,  April  23 ;  it  was  a  brilliant 
success. 


e.  a.  e. 


FIVE  years  ago  a  number  of  fellow's  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Kester,  founded  what  is  now  K.  A.  C.  The  club 
has  been  recognized  by  the  faculty  of  the  school  and  each 
year  has  added  greater  strength  to  the  organization.  It  has 
been  a  great  help  to  the  fellows  in  it  and  also,  in  a  general 
way,  to  the  school  as  a  whole.  Meetings  are  held  one  night 
each  week  and  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  fellows 
are  discussed,  and  there  is  also  Bible  study.  The  big  thing  that 
the  club  stands  for,  and  which  every  fellow  upholds  to  his 
greatest  ability,  is  clean  living,  clean  speech,  and  clean  athletics. 
The  requirements  for  membership  are  based,  to  a  great  extent, 


on  athletic  activity.  To  be  eligible  a  boy  must  have  taken  some 
active  part  in  athletics  during  the  year.  Upon  recommendation 
of  a  committee,  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  admits  to  mem¬ 
bership.  This  year  the  officers  are: 

R.  B.  Kester . Leader 

J.  H.  Roberts . Leader  in  Bible  study 

David  Jones  . President 

Luke  Gilligan . Vice-President 

Harry  Mulvihill  . Secretary 

John  Jordan . Treasurer 
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m.  a.  c 


First  Row — Lamborn.  Moritz,  Schreiber,  Gaynor,  Lindsay,  Bartels,  Lamborn,  Anderson,  Perrin  Preston 
Second  Row — Holland,  Mulvihill,  Kester,  Jones,  Gilligan,  Jordan,  Mitterwallner. 

Third  Row— Willison,  Tidwell,  Hedgcock,  Keely,  Mooney. 
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m.  hd. 


Upper  Row — Morse,  Spencer,  Smith,  Adams,  Watts,  Wert. 

Middle  Row — Sears,  Campbell,  Hatfield,  Cary,  Reed,  Pollard,  Musser. 
Lower  Row— Burns,  Savageau,  Nash,  Ward,  Harris,  Spratlen,  Stevens. 
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flD.  §*. 


Standing — Sanderson,  Gerarden,  Weldon,  Allen,  Freeman,  Yeomans,  Wellman,  Irwin,  Newhart. 
Sitting — Lindemann,  Almon,  Adams,  Bowles,  Childs. 
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Cf)e  ^teuens  Contest 

THE  Twentieth  Annual  Oratorical  Contest  for  the  Stevens  prize  was  held  Friday,  February  26, 
in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School.  There  was  a  fairly  large  repre¬ 
sentation  from  all  the  schools,  but  those  from  East  were  most  in  evidence. 

The  Contest  was  one  of  the  closest  held  in  many  years,  four  of  the  five  contestants  being  tied 
for  second  place.  The  winner  was  Haggott  Beckhart,  from  East  Side,  who  delivered  in  fine  style 
an  oration  on  “War,  Treaties,  and  the  People.” 

A  very  good  musical  program  was  furnished  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Whiteman,  all  the 
schools  being  represented. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  rooting  of  the  East  Siders,  who  cheered  the  speaker  of  each 
school  before  he  spoke.  This  showed  the  true  East  Denver  spirit,  and  was  very  much  appreciated 
by  the  students  of  the  other  high  schools  who  were  present. 

Russell  Shetterly,  ’15. 


PROGRAMME 


1.  War,  Treaties,  and  the  People.  .  . . Haggott  Beckhart 

E.  D.  H.  S. 

2.  Plea  for  National  Control  of  Coal  Mines . Russell  Parker 

W.  D.  H.  S. 

3.  The  Effect  of  Immigration . Forbes  Dewey 

M.  T.  H.  S. 

4.  The  Nation  Without  a  Ship . . William  Schaetzel 

S.  D.  H.  S. 

5.  The  Patriotism  of  Peace . Leland  Webber 

N.  D.  H.  S. 
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flUooDbnrp  Declamation  Contest 

Programme 


1.  Life  or  Honor . Donaldson 

HOWARD  DONALDSON 

2.  A  Plea  for  Cuba . Thurston 

VICTOR  MILLER 

3.  A  Cross  of  Gold . Bryan 

RAYMOND  SANGER  ' 

4.  Raising  the  Flag  Over  Fort  Sumpter . Beecher 

KENNETH  SHAW 

5.  On  the  Mexican  War . Corwin 

HENRY  A.  WINTER.  JR. 

6.  Liberty  or  Death . Henry 

MARCEL  KOENEKE 

7.  The  March  of  the  Flag . Beveridge 

HAGGOTT  BECIvHART 

8.  The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Gettysburg . Hillis 

JAMES  FIELD 

9.  A  Plea  for  Peace . Bryan 

HARRY  LEON  SILVERMAN 


10.  The  Subjugation  of  the  Philippines  an  Iniquity.  .  .  .Hoar 

HAROLD  BIRNBAUM 

Judges 

HON.  T.  M.  PATTERSON  MRS.  MYRON  JONES  HON.  EDWARD  C.  STIMSON 


Wolcott  Reaoing  Contest 


Programme 

1 .  Aimee  Peyser 

2.  Frances  Wright 

3.  Celia  Klein 

4.  Margaret  Haggott 

5.  Pauline  Auslender 

6.  Margaret  Finch 

7.  Mildred  Moss 

8.  Louise  Ryan 

9.  Helen  Easton 

10.  Margaret  Temple 

11.  Lily  Milstein 

12.  Prue  Bostwick 

Judges 

HENRY  W.  TOLL,  ESQ.  MRS.  ROBERT  G.  HARRISON  MRS.  FRANK  L.  GRANT 
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Debates 


Congress-Jforum  Debate 

April  24,  1914,  the  Forum  met  Congress  in  debate  on  the 
question  of  “Resolved,  That  the  United  State  Should  Adopt  a 
Free  Trade  Policy.”  The  Congress  team,  composed  of  Isaac 
Schachet,  captain,  James  Field  and  George  Sibley,  was  defeated 
by  the  Forum  team,  which  consisted  of  Harry  McCambridge, 
captain,  Russell  Shetterly  and  Oscar  Marinoff.  The  Forum  up¬ 
held  the  affirmative. 


JFoninuMtestminster  College  Debate 

The  Forum  debated  Westminster  College,  March  5,  on 
“Resolved,  That  the  Armaments  of  the  United  States  Should 
be  Increased.”  The  Forum,  represented  by  Russell  Shetterly, 
captain,  Marcel  Koeneke  and  Lionel  Lonsdale,  defeated  the 
Westminster  College  team,  which  upheld  the  negative,  by  a 
vote  of  two  to  one  of  the  judges. 


jForunwRortb  ^i'De  Debate 

December  10,  1914,  the  Forum  and  the  North  Side  High 
School  debated  on  the  question  of  government  ownership  of 
coal  mines,  with  the  Forum  on  the  affirmative.  Harry 
McCambridge,  captain,  Russell  Shetterly  and  Harry  Silverman, 
the  Forum’s  team,  were  defeated. 


Criangular  Debate 

The  subject  for  debate  in  the  Triangular  Debating  League 
this  year  was  “Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Should  In¬ 
crease  Its  Armament.”  Congress’  affirmative  team,  consisting 
of  Victor  Miller  and  Henry  Winter,  defeated  Pueblo  here, 
while  their  negative  team,  Haggott  Beckhart  and  John  Carter, 
defeated  Canon  City  at  Canon  City.  At  Pueblo,’ Canon  City 
on  the  negative  defeated  Pueblo. 


jforum^anual  Debate 

April  23  the  Forum  debated  Manual  on  the  question  of  the 
Single  Tax  on  land  values  as  proposed  by  Henry  George.  The 
Forum  team  was  composed  of  Lionel  Lonsdale,  captain, 
Richard  Pinkett  and  Russell  Shetterly.  The  Forum  took  the 
negative,  and  won  unanimously. 
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Cfce  Senior  play 


THE  Class  of  1915  presented  the  delightful  comedy,  “The 
Liar,”  March  19  and  20  in  the  school  auditorium.  The 
audiences  at  both  performances  were  enthusiastic  over  the 
successful  presentation  of  the  play  and  appreciated  it  immensely. 

The  play  dealt  with  a  young  man  who  believed  his  whole 
existence  on  earth  depended  upon  lying.  The  situations  which 
his  lying  produced  were  certainly  funny,  and  the  play  was  full 
of  life  from  start  to  finish.  Tragedy  in  reality,  yet  comedy  for 
the  audience,  the  play  was  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

The  cast  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Titts,  and  it  certainly  was  well 
picked.  The  characters  were  admirably  adapted  to  their  parts 
and  under  the  able  training  of  their  director  they  gave  as  fine 
a  performance  as  any  Senior  class  has  ever  presented. 

Raymond  Lindemann  was  an  excellent  leading  man.  He 
played  the  part  of  Young  Wilding,  “The  Liar,”  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner.  Papillion,  the  valet,  tutor  and  marquis,  gave 
considerable  humor  to  the  play  and  his  futile  efforts  to  reform 
his  master  caused  much  enjoyment.  Lionel  Lonsdale  played 
this  character  part  in  a  very  fine  manner. 

Consuelo  Harmon  as  Miss  Grantham  was  admirably  fitted 


to  play  the  leading  part  opposite  Young  Wilding.  Her  part 
called  for  real  acting  and  her  interpretation  of  her  part  brought 
out  its  meaning  effectively.  Sir  James  Elliot,  her  “most  heroic 
lover,”  was  efficiently  played  by  Ariel  Newhart. 

Armour  Lindsay  made  as  good  an  old  man  as  one  could 
hope  to  see.  As  the  father  of  the  young  prevaricator,  he  was  rich 
in  humor,  when  trying  still  to  have  faith  in  his  son. 

Margaret  Temple  played  the  difficult  part  of  Miss  Godfrey 
superbly.  The  demands  of  the  part  were  indeed  well  met. 

As  servants  the  two  chosen  were  the  best  possible.  Lynn 
Rader,  as  John,  and  Carl  Beck,  as  William,  were  excellent. 

Altogether,  this  play  was  one  that  the  Class  of  1915  should 
feel  proud  of,  as  it  is  the  equal  of  all  and  superior  of  many 
plays  which  have  been  presented  in  this  school.  The  faithful 
work  of  the  cast  and  those  connected  with  the  play  deserves 
commendation.  Mr.  Pitts,  as  the  director,  and  Hal  Booth,  as 
stage  manager,  deserve  great  credit  for  the  able  way  in  which  they 
conducted  the  play. 

Paul  M.  Flfer, 

Manager. 
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Cl )t  ^cljool  JTor  ^caitDal 

February  11  and  12 


AT  LAST,  the  moment  had  arrived  for  four  daughters  of 
Minerva  and  twelve  sons  of  Congress.  It  was  for  this 
moment  that,  during  about  five  weeks  they  had  practiced 
before  school,  after  school,  even  absorbing  the  janitor’s  dust  on 
Saturday  mornings.  They  had  gone  to  the  costumers  and  ob¬ 
tained  such  bespangled  costumes  as  would  have  made  the  people 
of  1800  turn  green  with  envy.  Indeed  they  had  worked  with  a 
vengeance  for  this  moment. 

The  play  chosen  this  year  was  by  no  means  a  new  one, 
Richard  Sheridan’s  “School  for  Scandal,”  written  in  1777. 
The  actors  were  well  chosen  and  seemed  to  feel  perfectly  their 
roles. 

The  characters,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared,  were: 
Lady  Sneerwell,  a  young  and  fascinating  widow,  who  was 
president  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  Louise  Ryan;  Snake,  Lady 
Sneerwell’s  accomplice,  who  was  a  young  author,  Howard 
Donaldson;  Joseph  Surface,  a  universally  admired  and  well- 
spoken-of  young  fellow,  who  had  the  smoothest  voice  possible, 
Henry  Winter;  Maria,  a  beautiful  young  heiress,  loved  by  all 
(especially  the  young  men),  Dorothy  Azpell. 

Mrs.  Candour,  as  taken  by  Helen  Rockwell,  surpassed  all 
our  hopes  as  the  gossip  of  the  community;  and  Victor  Miller,  as 
Crabtree,  ran  a  close  second  to  her,  being  assisted  by  his  nephew, 
Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  a  quasi-poet — John  Childs. 

In  Scene  2  we  were  introduced  to  Alfred  Saenger  as  Sir 


Peter  Teazle,  a  wealthy  old  erstwhile  bachelor,  who  had  been 
captivated  by  a  fascinating  young  country  girl,  who  nearly 
plagued  him  to  death  with  her  teasing  and  frivolity.  The  part 
of  the  young  bride  was  played  by  Gladys  East.  The  role  of 
Charles  Surface,  a  wild,  dashing  young  sport,  was  well  played 
by  Arthur  Manning.  High  Gillis  impersonated  Sir  Oliver 
Surface.  He  used  his  own  clever  way  of  finding  out  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  his  two  entirely  different  young  nephews. 

Moses,  a  Mosaic  money  lender,  who  looked  and  acted  the 
part,  Wilkin  Sheldon;  Rowley,  agent  of  the  estate,  who  far  sur¬ 
passed  his  years  in  dignity,  Thomas  Harvey;  Careless,  Charles’ 
trusted  servant,  who  was  also  an  excellent  auctioneer,  Harrison 
Dimmitt;  a  servant,  who  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  real 
one,  George  Lott. 

Behind  the  scenes  we  found  Mr.  Pitts,  the  producer,  who 
had  grown  gray  in  the  service;  Prue  Bostwick,  our  manager, 
who  had  spent  many  long  hours  of  earnest  work,  who  rushed 
the  people  upon  the  stage  on  time  or  held  them  back  when  too 
previous,  or  prompted  them  lest  they  forget.  Hal  Booth,  our 
stage  manager,  arranged  everything  very  cleverly.  The  orchestra, 
under  the  leadership  of  Herman  Castle,  gave  us  some  very  good 
and  much  appreciated  music. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  great  success,  and  showed  what  our 
societies  can  do  when  they  wish. 

Gladys  East,  ’15. 
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Cbe  Congresg'Spniemi  partp 


IT  CAME  about  on  the  16th  of  December  that  austere 
Congressmen  laying  aside  their  grimness  and  fair  priestesses 
of  Pallas  Athena  assembled  for  a  festive  time.  In  the  first 
place  the  school  orchestra  entertained  with  “Gloriana,”  by  Weidt. 

Scarcely  had  the  applause  ceased  when  invisible  curtains 
(velvet  I  think  they  were  with  Bostwick  and  Collett,  co-stars 
appliqued  upon  their  heavy  folds)  were  drawn  aside  by  a  witch 
and  a  page.  We  beheld  a  blooming  forest  (in  our  mind’s  eye) 
in  which  tragic  scenes  were  about  to  be  enacted.  The  sweet 
Bianca,  fair  in  blue  cheese  cloth  was  Prue  Bostwick,  her  fond 
lover  being  Harrison  Wellman,  as  Adelbert;  the  villain,  Huon, 
no  less  than  Donald  Collett,  and  the  witch  who  brewed  poisoned 
dregs  proved  to  be  Catharine  Van  Deusen.  It  was  a  comic 
tragedy  they  played  with  all  its  thrilling  sports  of  passion  both 
amorous  and  odious.  Bianca,  who  is  loved  at  once  by  Adelbert 
and  Huon,  returning  only  the  love  of  the  former.  Huon,  evil¬ 
eyed  and  rejected,  seeks  out  Hilda,  who  mixes  for  him  a  con¬ 
coction  presumed  to  quicken  the  pulses  and  cause  gentle  Bianca’s 
heart  to  beat  only  for  him,  but  in  truth  it  is  a  deadly  potion. 
By  stealth  he  manages  to  pour  it  in  her  wine,  but  unfortunately 
Adelbert,  it  is,  who  must  quaff  the  fatal  liquid.  Poor  Adelbert, 
forced  to  drink  a  quart  of  grape  juice  from  a  large  brass  finger 
bowl  in  too  short  a  time,  chokes  in  the  act,  and  dies  in  a  most 
dramatic  manner.  Quickly  upon  this  sad  departure  follows  the 
death  of  the  maiden  struck  down  by  the  accursed  paper  cutter 


of  Huon.  As  her  spirit  leaves  her  body  the  mad  Huon  flees, 
only  to  be  haunted  by  Bianca’s  spirit.  At  length,  he  too,  suc¬ 
cumbs  with  fear  and  falls  like  Rome,  upon  the  unresisting  dust 
of  the  stage  which  rises  in  clouds  about  him.  It  is  then  that 
the  dead  ones  drift  off  the  stage,  their  spirits  departing  en  masse, 
and  the  phantom  curtains  are  rung  down  amid  sobs,  tears  and 
applause. 

Helen  Rockwell  ended  the  program,  singing  “The  Little 
Gray  Home  in  the  West,”  in  her  usual  charming  manner. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  dancing  and 
feasting. 

The  committees  included: 

Minerva 

Thankful  Bickmore,  Chairman 
Margaret  Haggott 
Faith  Johnson 

Congress 

Haggott  Beckhart 
James  Field 
Donald  Collett 

Laura  A.  White,  T5 
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3  Drama 


ECHOES  FROM  AN  EXECUTIVE  SESSION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  DISSECTING  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  OF 
THE  SENIOR  CLASS 

* 

(Otherwise  Known  as  the  Quotation  Committee) 


* 


C  i\~\T  HAT  in  hang’ll  we  give  Pinkie  Deeds?”  “It’s  gota 
V/ V/  be  something  nice.”  “Say!  Who’s  got  Maggie 
Miller?”  “I  traded  ’er  off  for  Bruce  Tidwell.” 
“Oh,  say.  Anybody  got  a  gem?  I  need  one.”  (“Gem”  being 
translated  readeth — ‘lost,  lost,  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  a 
buddy  gem  of  countless  price!’)  “Now,  you  can’t  give  Amy  a 
gem.”  “Well,  get  something  for  her  yourself  then.”  “Listen! 
Let’s  give  this  to  somebody:  ‘I  have  heard  many  of  these  rattles 
that  buzzed  and  made  a  noise’.”  “Give  that  to  Ramoncita,  she 
makes  more  noise  than  anybody  I  ever  seen.”  “Here’s  one  for 
Shetterly:  ‘As  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  bank  of  the 
Nile’.”  “No,  that  won’t  do.  He’s  not  stubborn.”  TRUTH!  ! 
(Meaning  “the  truth  is  taboo’d.”)  “Let’s  give  this  to  Ariel: 
‘His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come,  but  when  you  knock 
it  never  is  at  home’.”  “That  just  suits  him.”  “Then  it’ll  never 
get  by  Miss  Kennan  or  Miss  Nafe,  they’re  as  sot  agin  truth  as 
we  are.” 


“Well,  for  goodness’  sake,  if  you  don’t  like  the  quotations 
I  find  for  you — get  one  for  yourself!  I  like  this  one  for  you: 
‘Her  hair  hung  round  her  pallid  cheeks  like  seaweed  on  a  clam’.” 
“Here’s  one  Pinkie  suggested  for  herself:  ‘Some  Bean’.”  “Oh! 
No,  let’s  give  her  this:  ‘Grace  in  her  step,  Heaven  in  her  eyes, 
and  every  gesture  dignity  and  love’.”  “Speaking  of  gemmy 
gems  and  buddy  buds!  That’s  a  regular  elegy.”  “For  the  love 
of  Pete — what  color  are  Gertrude  Bartel’s  eyes?”  “I  don’t 
know.”  “Eve  given  lots  of  quotations  away.  I  think  somebody 
might  take  some  of  these  people.  I  don’t  know  them  from 
Adam.” 

And  this  I  say  to  you  whose  quotations  are  not  what  mother 
and  father,  grandmother  and  grandfather,  aunt  and  uncle,  etc., 
think  their  angel  child  should  have  had — can  you  blame  us?  (If 
you  still  do,  I  advise  you  to  try  it.) 

C.  V.  D.,  T5 
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Ct )t  C()oru0  Club 


THE  Chorus  Club  of  East  Denver  High  School  consists  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  all  of  whom  enjoy 
singing  during  third  hour  every  Friday  morning  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Whiteman. 

It  is  often  hard  to  go  to  chorus  and  rehearse  difficult  songs 
instead  of  going  to  hear  the  Victrola  concert  in  the  assembly 
room  under  the  direction  of  the  powerful  Pitts. 

But  those  who  do  persevere  and  wend  their  way  to  the 


chorus  always  feel  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  Mr.  White- 
man  has  very  good  taste  in  selecting  songs  and  there  is  nothing 
so  uplifting  as  singing  a  beautiful  song  or  hearing  beautiful 
music.  The  Chorus  Club  is  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  its 
success  to  Valaurez  Spratlin  for  his  splendid  support  at  the 
piano. 

We  have  enjoyed  their  singing  very  much,  but  they  have  not 
appeared  in  public  as  often  as  we  could  have  wished. 

M.  E.  F.,  T5. 


GIRLS’  QUARTETTE 

Phyllis  Worrelll . Soprano 

W innefred  Steckel . Second  Soprano 

Patricia  Sherrill . First  Alto 

Faye  Hopkins  . . Second  Alto 


BOYS’  QUARTETTE 


Edward  Mahon . Tenor 

Maurice  Hammond  . Second  Tenor 

Fred  Wood  . Alto 

Dale  Sparhawk  . Bass 
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Orchestra  anO  e^anDoUn  aitD  Guitar  Club 


EAST  SIDE  HIGH  SCHOOL  has  been  particularly  for¬ 
tunate  this  year  in  possessing  two  first-class  musical 
organizations,  the  Orchestra  and  the  Mandolin  and 
Guitar  Club.  The  Orchestra  consists  of  ten  pieces,  including, 
besides  the  piano,  seven  string  and  two  wind  instruments. 
Alma  Rogers  plays  the  piano,  Alan  Johnson  the  ’cello,  James 
Carmody  the  trombone,  and  Noah  Atlivaick  the  cornet.  The 
violins  are  played  by  David  Ginsburg,  David  Grimes,  Katie 
Chernoff,  Gladys  Hopkins,  Catherine  Waters,  and  Shirley 
Ammerman.  The  leader  of  the  Orchestra  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  was  Herman  Castle,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  ’14. 
Owing  to  the  weak  condition  of  his  eyes,  he  was  forced  to 
resign  his  position  in  February.  The  school  has  appreciated 
his  efforts  in  giving  it  good  music,  and  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
of  his  resignation.  The  new  leader  is  Felix  Frater,  a  young 
violinist  who  shows  promise  of  much  ability,  both  as  a  leader 
and  a  player.  The  Orchestra  has  played  at  the  Woodbury 


Contest,  the  Congress-Minerva  Play,  the  Stevens  Contest,  the 
Westminster-Forum  Debate,  the  Triangular  Debate,  the 
Senior  Play,  and  the  Wolcott  Reading  Contest. 

The  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club  is  a  new  organization  in 
the  school,  having  been  formed  this  year.  It  consists  of  ten 
mandolins  and  three  guitars.  Those  playing  the  mandolins  are, 
Mary  Hitchcock,  Katherine  Ramsey,  Irene  Lundburg,  Esther 
Bolles,  Raymond  Savageau,  Donald  Collett,  James  Field, 
Russell  Writer,  Thomas  Sanderson  and  Brad  Morse.  Lester 
Levy,  Harriette  Brown  and  Merritt  Weldon  play  the  guitars. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Herman  Castle,  it  has  given  some  very 
creditable  performances,  playing  at  the  Hallow’een  Party,  and 
the  Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior  Parties.  It  also  played 
at  the  Valentine  Party,  where  it  made  quite  a  hit  with  the 
stately  and  dignified  Seniors.  It  is  hoped  that  this  organization 
may  become  a  permanent  one,  for  it  is  well  worth  while,  both 
to  its  members  and  to  the  school. 

Russell  Shetterly,  T5. 
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THE  LAST  DAY 


I  sat  at  my  desk  in  the  dingy,  great  room, 

My  weary  heart  shut  from  the  world, 

The  weary  tears  welled  as  I  peered  down  the  gloom, 

Through  the  dusk  the  year’s  incidents  whirled. 

They  are  gone — the  bright  faces  of  youth  and  of  maid — 
Passed  onward,  and  outward,  and  far, 

Far  away  from  my  ken.  I  stay  on.  I  have  stayed, 

Shut  in,  though  the  door  be  ajar. 

They  are  gone.  Just  a  few  grasped  my  hand  for  “Goodbye,” 
Just  a  few  spoke  their  grateful  regret, 

While  the  rest,  with  a  laugh  and  a  lilt  in  the  eye, 

Romped  past.  Ah!  How  can  I  forget? 


I  have  served  them,  and  loved  them — and  scolded  them.  Yes, 
At  times,  without  doubt,  I  did  storm 
For  the  souls  of  my  youngsters.  Why  couldn’t  they  guess 
That  the  heart  ’neath  my  mask  was  so  warm ! 

They  are  gone,  little  recking  my  sorrows  or  joys. 

Not  a  tithe  of  those  faces  again 
Shall  meet  me  on  earth,  for  my  girls  and  my  boys 
Are  worldlings,  for  sorrow  or  gain. 

Ah,  God!  Why  the  toil?  Is  this  my  cruel  part? 

Must  all  loved  ones  fade  far  from  my  reach  ? 

The  answer  came  softly,  deep  down  in  my  heart, 

“These  are  gone?  Here  are  others.  Work.  Teach.” 

Ralph  S.  Pitts. 
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IN  APPRECIATION 


For  some  time  I’ve  had  an  itching 
Just  to  say  my  little  say — 

Yeah !  he  called  me  down  for  ditching 
And  he  made  it  awful  gay — 

Here  now,  hold  your  horses,  fellow, 

And  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  mean: 

Sure,  he’ll  catch  you  if  your  yellow, 

When  you’re  wrong,  he  rubs  it  in. 

But  he  won’t  give  you  a  whaling 

Till  he’s  sure  that  he’s  dead  right. 

Find  the  case  against  you  failing? 

He  won’t  hold  out  just  for  might. 

Gee!  If  we  kids  realized  partly 

How  much  thought  he  spends  on  us — 

Sometimes  he  don’t  sleep  nights  hardly — 
We’d  stop  kicking  up  a  fuss. 


Then  most  all  the  year  he’s  working 

F or  commencement — ’rations — plays, 

Never  off  the  job  or  shirking, 

And  he  don’t  get  any  praise. 

Here’s  the  Annual — read  the  story 
Of  the  stunts  pulled  off  this  year. 

It’s  the  kids  get  all  the  glory 

And  he’s  kept  well  towards  the  rear 

Seniors  hold  a  place  of  honor 

I  hat  they  couldn’t  keep  alone, 

And  their  ship  of  state  would  founder, 
Were  he  not  “behind  the  throne.” 

Sure  I  know  I  mixed  my  sim’le. 

Still  perhaps  you  guess  his  name? 

All  those  brain  cells  recall  dimly, 

Loud  lies  pictured  in  your  brain. 


Though  he — and  Virgil — never  tried  you, 

All  East  Side  High  knows  whom  this  fits, 
Knowing  him  can’t  be  denied  you — 

And  we’re  all  friends  of — Ralph  S.  Pitts. 

Zilpha  Carruthers,  ’14 
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“THE  FOOL” 
(With  apologies  to 

A  fool  there  was,  and  he  talked  on  the  stair, 

(Even  as  you  and  I) 

In  a  “silent  period,”  and  all  around  there 
Was  nary  a  teacher  anywhere, 

So  he  talked,  as  he  went,  to  a  lady  fair, 

(Even  as  you  and  I). 

And  the  fool  that  day  almost  reached  his  room, 

(Even  as  you  and  I) 

When  a  teacher  passing  pronounced  his  doom, 

Nipping  his  talk  in  its  fullest  bloom, 

And  he  passed  to  the  office  in  deepest  gloom, 

(Even  as  you  and  I). 


AT  E.  D.  H.  S. 

Rudyard  Kipling.) 

In  the  office  he  waited  the  long  hours  through, 

(Even  as  you  and  I) 

And  he  wiggled,  and  twisted,  and  said  things,  too, 
Starting  at  every  foot-fall  anew, 

Getting  nervous,  and  scared,  and  lonesome  and  blue, 
(Even  as  you  and  I). 

And  he  promised  he’d  always  be  good  in  his  turn, 
(Even  as  you  and  I) 

Nor  could  he  in  the  least  discern, 

Humor  in  those  eyes  so  stern 

That  bade  him  say  he’d  try  and  learn, 

(Even  as  you  and  I). 


So  he  swore  that  eternal  silence  he’d  bear, 

(Even  as  you  and  I) 

But  next  day  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  old  stair, 
Walked  a  rag  and  a  bone  and  a  hank  of  hair, 

And  he  talked,  as  he  went,  to  the  lady  fair, 

(Even  as  you  and  I). 

Jessie  Matson,  ’15. 


AFTER  COLLEGE,  WHAT? 


Jack  Thompson  went  to  Harvard, 
After  East  Denver  High, 

And  when  he  graduated, 

He  passed  his  old  friends  by. 


Through  papa  dear,  he  got  at  once, 
A  splendid  situation; 

And  when  his  trial  week  was  up, 
He  had  a  long  vacation. 


h’SYilviv'.fav 
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NEPTUNE’S  SONG 

The  sunbeams  glance  from  my  bosom, 
The  ripples  glide  o’er  me  in  glee. 
I  carry  the  nations  from  land  to  land, 
For  I  am  the  God  of  the  sea. 


I  seize  great  rocks  from  their  perches, 
And  bury  them  fathoms  deep; 

And  then  again  without  motion,  I  wait 
And  the  world  moves  on  as  I  sleep. 


Great  ships  glide  over  me  fearlessly, 

They  boast  of  the  vict’ries  of  man; 
And  then  when  I  toss  them  but  playfully, 
Not  a  trace  is  e’er  left  in  their  van. 


I  drag  great  continents  down  to  the  deep, 
I  conquer  with  ceaseless  rage, 

And  many  a  secret  of  life  and  of  death, 

I  keep  in  my  secret  page. 


My  strength  is  a  strength  without  limit, 
My  song  echoes  through  every  age; 

I  carry  the  birds  on  my  billows,  and  then, 
The  world  shakes  with  fear  as  I  rage. 


I  have  guided  the  destinies  of  man, 

All  powers  have  knelt  now  but  me ; 
I  rule  on  for  ever  and  ever, 

For  I  am  the  God  of  the  sea. 


H.  E.  Coakley,  T5. 
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A  SOLILOQUY  ON  AN  OIL  PAINTING 


There’s  a  picture  in  the  office, 

That’s  just  now  facing  me; 

And  all  at  once  a  wee  sma’  voice  says, 

Of  your  Comp,  shall  this  the  subject  be. 

It’s  a  murky,  blurry,  oil  paint, 

The  gift  of  the  class  of  ’08; 

But  what  its  tale  or  title  is, 

We  admit  that  we  can’t  state. 

In  these  halls  are  other  pictures 
And  statues  of  renown, 

But  in  my  mind  this  one  oil  painting 
Of  them  all,  has  lodging  found. 

There’s  a  hillock  in  the  background, 

With  snow  and  mist  and  clouds; 

While  in  the  foreground,  grass  and  flowers, 
A  tiny  streamlet  crowds. 

There  are  willows  and  berry  bushes, 

And  funny  dark  brown  daubs, 

But  too  minute  examining, 

Half  the  painting’s  beauty  robs. 


And  I  doubt  not  there  are  birds  and  squirrels 
And  ticks  and  chipmunks  gay, 

And  horny  toads  that  stop  and  listen, 

Till  they  look  like  chunks  of  clay. 

I  slip  back  in  my  chair  more  comfy, 

And  my  mind  begins  a-roaming, 

And  all  forgetful  of  Mr.  Pitts, 

I  dream  I’m  in  Wyoming. 

I’m  living  in  the  picture  now, 

In  drowsy,  sweet  content, 

And  from  a  camp  around  the  hill, 

I  hear  the  old  “Lament.” 

I  fill  my  lungs  and  toss  my  head, 

And  think  how  good  is  life, 

And  wish  that  here  I  might  always  stay, 

Far  off  from  the  city’s  strife. 

And  so  I  dream  upon  this  scene, 

’Twixt  heaven  and  earth  a  link, 

Till  all  too  soon  I  read  my  doom, 

In  “Hem,!!!  Miss  Miles,  you’re  next,  I  think.” 

Helen  D.  Miles,  T5. 
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COFFEE  AND— 


I  sing  not  of  the  knights  of  old, 

Their  deeds  and  trophies  grand, 

Nor  of  the  wonders  of  the  day, 

But  just  of  coffee  and — 

The  rich  man  eats  his  porterhouse 
To  the  music  of  the  band, 

But  the  poor  man  needs  no  music 
When  he  eats  his  coffee  and — 

Fie  walks  into  the  luncheon  room 
With  a  jitney  in  his  hand, 

He  reads  the  menu  carefully, 

Then  he  orders  coffee  and — 

At  times  he  lacks  the  wherewithal, 
Then  this  is  his  last  stand; 

He  bums  a  nickel  off  a  friend, 

He  must  have  coffee  and — 

At  length  when  he  is  laid  to  rest, 
Beneath  the  shoveled  sand. 

Upon  his  tombstone  you  may  read, 
“He  died  of  coffee  and — 


Harry  E.  Coakley,  :15. 


THE  PARTING 

We  leave  thee  now,  old  high  school, 

With  hearts  half  glad,  half  sad, 

We  think  of  many  a  happy  day 
And  many  a  dance,  so  glad. 

Here  was  our  home,  our  prison 

While  four  short  years  rolled  o’er, 

And  many  a  lad,  and  many  a  lass 
Will  see  thee  never  more. 

We  hated  thee  with  bitter  hate, 

Yet  still,  we  fought  for  thee; 

And  in  our  heart  some  secret  place, 

Some  niche,  ’twas  all  for  thee. 

Oh,  home  of  many  memories, 

Some  sweet,  some  childish,  sad; 

We  feared  thee — yet  on  leaving 
Our  hearts  are  far  from  glad. 

Our  teachers,  our  companions, 

Friends  we  have  joyed  to  see; 

All  ties  must  now  be  severed, 

Such  pangs  must  ever  be. 

And  in  our  years  of  after-life, 

When  memories  sweet  float  by, 

Among  the  first  of  Fancy’s  train 
Will  be  dear  East  Side  High. 

Harry  E.  Coakley,  ’15. 
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THE  PLACE  TO  WRITE  A  POEM 


The  place  to  write  a  poem 
Is  by  the  ocean  blue, 

Where  giant  waves  and  murmuring  winds 
Sing  messages  to  you<^?|. '  A 
The  white  sails  in  the  offing, 

The  sea  gulls  wild  and  free, 

Would  make  a  wooden  Indian 
Give  vent  to  poesy. 


The  place  to  write  a  poem 
Is  in  a  meadow  fair; 

A  lark  for  inspiration, 

A  lambkin  here  and  there; 

A  giant  elm  throws  shadows 

O’er  the  white  stones  in  the  brook; 

Oh !  a  poet  would  find  fancies  by  the  thousands 
In  this  nook. 


The  place  to  write  a  poem 
Is  on  a  mountain  side, 
Where  mighty  pines  keep  vigil 
O’er  the  sunny  valley  wide. 
The  sky’s  so  blue  above  us, 

The  moss  is  at  our  feet; 

We  certainly  have  found  the  spot 
For  writing  verses  sweet. 


But  the  ocean  is  so  far  away, 

Our  meadow  but  a  dream, 

The  mighty  mountain  grim  and  tall 
Has  vanished,  it  would  seem; 

We  claim  our  muse  is  handicapped, 

Our  wagon  and  our  star, 

When  we  try  to  write  a  poem 

On  an  out-bound  Colfax  car. 

Margaret  E.  Fraser,  ’15. 
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Left  to  Right- — Ramoncita  Sayer,  Francis  Emery,  Donald  Skaife. 
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WHY  CHILDREN  LEAVE  SCHOOL! 


The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill; 

Oh!  say,  can  you  see 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe? 

Oh  woodman,  spare  that  tree! 

What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  was  a  merry  old  soul 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

When  that  Aprille  with  his  showers  late, 

I  sing  of  arms  and  the  hero  of  Troy. 

Oh!  Catiline,  how  long  will  you  abuse  our  patience? 
Blessings  on  thee  barefoot  boy. 

I  stood  by  the  bridge  at  midnight 
As  drunk  as  a  son-of-a-gun; 

Fifteen  men  on  a  dead  man’s  chest, 

Yo!  Ho!  Ho!  and  a  bottle  of  rum. 

It’s  a  long  way  to  Tipperary, 

It’s  a  long  way  to  go. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago. 

How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood 
When  fond  recollections  present  them  to  view. 

My  father  and  mother  were  Irish, 

And  I  guess  I’m  Irish  too. 

The  old  flag  never  touched  the  ground,  boys, 

The  old  flag  never  touched  the  ground. 

All’s  well  that  ends  well,  but 

They’ve  gotta  quit  kickin’  my  dawg  aroun’ 


Glory  and  lore  to  the  man  of  old ! 

Young  men  may  copy  their  virtues  bold. 

Little  boy  blue,  come  blow  your  horn 

Till  the  sands  of  the  desert  grow  cold. 

My  darling,  I  am  dreaming 
Of  the  days  gone  by. 

Has  anybody  here  seen  Kelly? 

Kelly,  with  the  green  necktie. 

Why  is  the  Forum  crowded? 

What  means  this  stir  in  Rome? 

Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree 
There  is  no  place  like  home. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Hurrah !  the  old  flag  unfurls. 

Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death, 

But  put  me  among  the  girls. 

Oh  where,  oh  where,  has  my  little  dog  gone? 

Hence  loathed  melancholy. 

Oh  George,  this  is  so  sudden, 

My  country  ’tis  of  thee. 

Where  was  Johnnie  when  the  light  went  out? 

Down  in  the  cellar  eating  sauerkraut. 

The  curfew  shall  not  ring  tonight, 

Mighty  Casey  has  struck  out. 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 

To  be  or  not  to  be. 

Maxwellton’s  Braes  may  be  bonnie,  but 

The  brewer’s  big  hosses  can’t  run  over  me. 

Peek,  ’15. 
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HAIL!  LONG  MAY  HE  RAIN 

Mr.  Potter,  to  the  history  class — “Louis,  the  XIV,  when  he 
was  King  of  France,  reigned  72  years.  It  was  the  longest  reign 
on  record.” 

Mort  S.— “G’wan,  it  rained  three  days  here  once.” 

* 

BE  SEATED 

Miss  Cowperthwaite,  in  arranging  the  seats  for  the  new 
quarter — “You  have  no  idea  what  a  difference  your  seat  makes 
in  your  standing.” 

£ 

HUNGER  KNOWS  NO  LAW 

Merwyn  B. — “Say,  Mr.  Whitenack,  did  you  throw  away  last 
month’s  calendar?” 

Mr.  W. — “Yes,  why,  did  you  want  to  use  it?” 

Merwyn  B. — Yes,  I  wanted  to  eat  the  dates.” 

A  LITERARY  MAN 

Miss  Nafe — “Why  do  you  speak  of  these  great  authors  as 
‘Bill’  Shakespeare,  ‘Bobbie’  Burns,  and  ‘Heinie’  Longfellow?” 

Alfred  S. — “Didn’t  you  tell  me  to  become  familiar  with  the 
great  authors?” 


THIS  IS  A  CUTTING  REMARK 

Teacher — “Freshie,  what  makes  the  grass  grow?” 

Freshie,  patronizingly — -“Why  you  see  it  has  blades  with 
which  it  cuts  its  way  through  the  ground.” 

* 

BRIGHT  JOKE 

Francis  E.  (talking  about  the  Annual) — “We  ought  to  get 
a  picture  of  Pitts’  sox  for  the  Annual.” 

Mort  S.— “Bright  idea.” 

* 

CERTAINLY 

Mr.  Potter  to  Armour  Lindsay — “Armour,  you  used  too 
much  slang  in  your  recitation  yesterday.  When  a  boy  like  you 
does  that,  I  think  he  must  be  dippy  in  the  dome.” 

* 

REASON  ENOUGH 

Mr.  Potter,  in  history- — “Harrison,  if  you  had  been  voting 
and  wanted  to  abolish  slavery  in  1840,  which  side  would  you  have 
voted  on?” 

Harrison  W. — “The  Whigs.” 

Mr.  Potter— “Why?” 

Harrison  W. — “Oh,  just  to  be  on  the  winning  side.” 


PARROTS 

Mr.  Sheldon,  to  illustrate  his  point,  had  been  telling  a  story 
about  parrots,  and  in  concluding,  said — “Now,  don’t  think  I’m 
comparing  myself  to  a  parrot  just  because  I  told  this.” 

Donald  C. — “What  about  Polly?” 

* 

VALUES 

A  girl  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  on  the  wire. 

* 

OF  COURSE 

Mr.  Barrett — “In  what  course  do  you  expect  to  graduate?” 

Art.  P. — “Oh,  in  the  course  of  time.” 

* 

LATIN 

Harry  S.  (picking  up  a  book  of  Caesar) — “Oh,  say,  this 
Latin’s  easy;  wish  I’d  taken  it.  Look  here.”  (Pointing  to  sev¬ 
eral  passages.)  “‘Forte  dux  in  a  ro’ — Forty  ducks  in  a  row. 
‘Passus  sum  jam’ — Pass  us  some  jam.  ‘Boni  legis  Caesaris’ — 
The  bony  legs  of  Caesar.  ‘Caesar  sic  decat  unde  cur,  egessi 
lictam’ — Caesar  sicked  the  cat  on  the  cur.  I  guess  he  licked 
him.” 


A  STUDY  IN  CHEM. 

Little  Willie’s  passed  away, 

His  face,  we’ll  see  no  more, 

For  what  he  thought  was  H20 
Was  H2S04. 

The  connie,  he’s  fighting  mad, 

As  you  can  plainly  see, 

For  what  he  thought  was  Ni, 

Was,  in  truth  Pb. 

* 

ALWAYS 
The  joke  editor  may  write 

’Till  the  tips  of  his  fingers  are  sore, 

But  someone  is  sure  to  exclaim, 

“Aw!  I’ve  seen  that  before!” 

* 

A  NUTTY  JOKE 

Cy  H. — “Want  to  know  how  to  catch  a  squirrel?” 

Merwyn  B. — “Yes,  how?” 

Cy.  H. — “Get  up  a  tree  and  make  a  noise  like  a  nut.” 
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CURED 

“I’ve  never  been  whipped  but  once,”  boasted  the  confirmed 
liar,  “and,  strange  to  say,  that  was  for  telling  the  truth.” 

“Well,  it  certainly  cured  you  of  that  habit,”  ventured  an 
acquaintance,  meekly. 

* 

PAINFUL 

“Bill”  Rankin  (having  his  picture  taken) — “Is  this  the 
pleasant  expression  you  want?” 

Photographer  (hesitating) — “Er — Yes.” 

“Bill”  (impatiently) — “Hurry  up,  it  hurts  my  face.” 

FOR  A  HUNGRY  MAN 

Tom  K. — “What  two  fruits  go  well  together?” 

Dave  J. — “A  date  with  a  peach.” 


OUR  MODERN  WAYS 

Miss  Nafe — “What  are  the  three  fastest  ways  to  send  a 
message?” 

Eugene  M. — “Telegraph,  telephone  and  tell-a- woman.” 

£ 

Lost,  strayed,  or  stolen:  A  Caesar.  When  last  seen,  it  had 
a  brown  lid,  many  streaks  of  yellow  printed  all  over  its  back, 
and  several  dogs’  ears  in  the  inside.  It  was  a  great  nuisance  to 
its  owner,  insisting  on  staying  up  with  him  till  late  at  night. 
Many  threats  of  execution  are  promised  for  the  recoverer. 

£ 

A  RUBE  JOKE 

Miss  Kennan — “Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes  what, 
James?” 

James  C. — “A  farmer.” 
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POOR  FRESHIE 

A  Freshie  meandering  through  the  halls, 
I  take  it  for  better  or  worse, 

For  I  s’pose  he’ll  die  a  natural  death 
Unless  Miss  Chase  catches  him  first. 


GRAFT 

Mr.  Newland,  to  the  French  class — “Harrison,  what  does  ‘ je 
ne  sais  pas’  mean?” 

Harrison  W.,  as  usual — “I  don’t  know.” 

Mr.  Newland — “Correct.” 

* 

WHAT  WINS 

Mr.  Kester — “John,  Edward,  and  Harold  were  the  only 
ones  in  the  class  to  get  their  problems  right.” 

Voice  from  the  rear — “Good  team  work.” 


OUTSIDE 

Irene  C. — “Would  you  really  put  yourself  out  for  me?” 
Leslie  H. — “Of  course  I  would.” 

Irene  C. — “Then  I  wish  you  would,  please;  because  I’m 
awfully  tired.” 


SIXTH  HOUR 

If  X  plus  Y  are  forty-six, 

And  the  moon  doesn’t  shine  all  day, 
And  sixty  minutes  make  an  hour, 

And  April  fool  comes  in  May; 

If  I’m  as  tired  as  tired  can  be, 

And  bees  live  in  a  hive; 

How  long  do  you  suppose  ’twill  be 
Before  two-thirty-five. 
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SMALLPOX! 

October  morn,  school  all  right, 

Pretty  quick,  desperate  fright: 

Small  pox  here,  awful  sick! 

City  hall,  hurry,  quick! 

“Doc  Hayes  in?”  a  thousand  cry: 

“Fix  me  quick,  don’t  let  me  die!” 

Doctor  comes,  needle  bright, 

In  my  arm,  out  of  sight. 


Happy  day,  come  once  more, 
Smallpox  gone,  arm  not  sore; 
Pals  discard  angry  looks, 
Peace  restored,  digest  books. 


Plaster  on,  sleeve  in  place, 

Next  day  came,  woeful  face; 
Wretched  limb,  ouch!  the  sting! 
Arm  no  good,  worthless  thing. 

School  once  more,  pals,  same  nook, 
Stand-offish  air,  don’t-touch-me  look ; 
Danger  sign  upon  left  wing, 

Cruel  fate,  school  bells  ring. 


uuy  L.  Cowan. 


years 


GOOD  BYE 

Mr.  Cannon— “A  geologist  thinks  nothing  of  a  thousand 


day. 


Paul  F.— “Gosh,  and  I  loaned  a  geologist  two-bits  yester- 

* 

OUR  PECULIAR  ANATOMY 
One  must  use  his  fingers  to  play  by  ear. 
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EVERY  FRESHMAN’S  DREAM 

A  Freshie,  once  upon  a  time, 

Fell  asleep  in  the  study  hall. 

’Tis  said  he  dreamt  of  wondrous  things, 
Of  things  both  great  and  small. 


QUARTERLY  PRAYER 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep 
Upon  my  little  bunk. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  I  may  die 
So  I’ll  escape  the  flunk. 


He  dreamt  he  was  a  big  athlete, 

Whom  everyone  wished  to  see. 

He  dreamt  how  the  applause  rang  out 
When  he  received  his  “D.” 


* 

OUR  PECULIAR  LANGUAGE 


He  dreamt  he  was  a  girl’s  ideal, 

And,  too,  a  bright  young  scholar, 

But  all  his  dreams  went  up  in  smoke 

When  the  teacher  grabbed  his  collar. 

Walloff,  T6. 


You  take  a  swim, 

You  say  you’ve  swum. 
Your  nails  you  trim, 

But  they’re  not  trum. 
And  milk  you  skim 
Is  never  skum. 
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HAVE  YUHEVER  SEEN  'UM? 
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DANCING 


A  GREAT  MAN 


Miss  Chase  says— “If  you  are  not  a  Senior  or  a  Junior, 
don’t  hang  around  in  their  hall  during  their  parties,  for  if  I 
catch  one  of  you  waltzing  or  two-stepping  around  there,  I  will 
say  to  you,  ‘Waltz  right  on  home,  but  do  not  hesitate’!” 

4 

A  HARE-BRAINED  JOKE 

Sunday  School  Teacher — “Now,  Edward,  dear,  what  was 
Samson  when  he  lost  his  hair?” 

Edward  H.  (wisely) — “Bald.” 

* 

ODE  TO  A  HORSE 

When  all  my  thinks  in  vain  are  thunk, 

When  all  my  winks  in  vain  are  wunk, 

What  saves  me  from  an  awful  flunk? 

My  Pony ! 


A  Senior  was  helping  a  Freshie  make  out  his  program,  and 
after  the  Freshie  had  finished  the  card,  the  Senior  scanned  it  to 
see  if  it  was  made  out  right.  “Henry  Ford,”  he'  read  the  name, 
“Henry  Ford,  seems  to  me  I’ve  heard  that  name  before.” 

“Well,”  yawned  the  Freshie,  “You  ought  to  have,  my 
brother’s  been  going  here  for  three  years.” 

4 


THE  LIAR 

After  Whitenack  had  got  the  study  hall  quiet,  he  pulled 
out  his  watch  and  asked  of  the  nearest  Freshie:  “Now  is  this 
room  so  quiet  that  you  can  hear  this  watch  tick?” 

“Yes,”  bit  the  Freshie. 

“You  lie!”  replied  Whitenack,  “It’s  stopped.” 
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A  STUDY  IN  LETTERS 

The  sailor  has  no  E  Z  time 
When  on  the  D  P  sails; 

It’s  R  D  finds  a  loft  to  climb 
Exposed  to  I  C  gales; 

And  then  in  K  C  makes  a  slip, 

Or  if  he  D  Z  grows, 

A  tumble  from  the  I  N  ship 
Will  be  his  N  D  knows. 

We  N  V  no  poor  sailor’s  life, 
In  D  D  has  no  fun; 

And,  feeling  P  T  for  his  wife, 
Our  M  T  talk  is  done. 


When  overboard  for  A  D  cries, 
With  energy  and  vim, 

And  though  of  little  U  C  tries 
A  vain  S  A  to  swim. 

But  when  no  L  P  finds  is  near, 
Nor  N  E  way  to  save, 

He,  then  in  X  S  of  fear 

Must  C  K  watery  grave. 


£ 

TO  THE  CLASS  OF  1918 

We  have  a  bunch  as  green  as  grass, 

That  believe  in  “Safety  First.” 

So  why  not  give  the  Freshman  class 
The  pin  they  need  the  worst? 

Hark!  I  think  I  hear  a  Freshie  shout, 

“Come  on  boys,  let’s  kill  ’im;” 

But  remember  ’ere  you  start  this  bout, 

What’s  meant  by  the  SAFETY  PIN. 

Cy  Hopson,  ’15. 


For  usefulness,  it  can’t  be  beat, 
Its  curves  are  something  fine; 
As  for  price,  it  sure  is  cheap, 
Two  dozen  for  a  dime. 
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LOST,  STRAYED,  OR  STOLEN 

Miss  Copperthwaite,  who  has  lost  her  tie  in  the  German 
class — -“Has  anyone  here  seen  my  little  white  beau?” 

* 

MIGHTY  JOKE 

Howard  D. — “Do  ants  eat  mites?” 

Mr.  Bethel — “Yes,  they  might.” 

* 

AN  HONEST-TO-GOSH  MAN 

Freshman’s  Father — “I  had  a  big  surprise  today.” 

Soph’s  Father- — -“How  was  that?” 

Freshman’s  father — “I  saw  the  famous  football  coach.  My 
son  pointed  him  out  to  me.” 

Soph’s  father — -“What  surprised  you  in  him?” 

Freshman’s  father — “Why,  I  found  that  it  was  a  man;  I 
had  always  thought  it  was  an  ambulance.” 

£ 

EVERYONE  MUST  DIE! 

“The  man  I  love,”  the  maiden  said, 

“Must  have  hair  of  deepest  red.” 

“If  that’s  the  reason  you  turn  me  down,” 

Exclaimed  the  youth  with  locks  of  brown, 

As  he  raised  his  head  with  a  doleful  sigh, 

“I  suppose  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  dye.” 


WE  THINK  SO,  TOO 

Lady — “How  long  does  the  train  stop  here?” 

Connie — “For  four  minutes,  from  two  to  two  to  two  two.” 

* 

TRADITIONS 

Once  there  was  a  Freshman, 

Who  never  threw  any  chalk, 

Some  claim  there  are  others  like  him, 

But  that  is  only  talk. 

Once  there  was  a  Sophomore, 

Who  studied  night  and  day, 

But  those  times  that  that  Soph  lived 
Have  long  since  passed  away. 

Once  there  was  a  Junior, 

Who  possessed  a  sense  of  humor, 

But  since  that  Junior  passed  away, 

We  think  it  was  a  rumor. 

Once  there  was  a  Senior, 

Who  didn’t  pretend  to  know 
Everything  upon  this  globe, 

But  that  was  long  ago. 
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OUR  NEW  DANCES 

“S-shay,  mister,  is  this  the  way  to  Boston?” 

“Not  quite,  don’t  slide  so  much,  and  put  more  spring  in 
your  knees.” 

£ 

SPONGER 

John  J. — “Where  did  you  get  that  big  cake  in  your  pipe? 
I  never  saw  you  buying  any  tobacco.” 

Dave  MacC. — “Well,  that’s  a  sponge  cake.” 

NATURALLY 

Mr.  Sheldon — “Where  do  you  usually  find  phosphorous?” 
George  M. — “In  little  glass  bottles.” 


A  SURE-THING  GAME 

Earl  G. — “She’s  got  the  prettiest  mouth  in  the  whole  world.” 
Clarence  H. — “Oh,  I  don’t  know,  I’d  put  mine  up  against 
hers.” 

* 

AN  OFF  JOKE 

Victor  M. — “How  was  Shetterlv’s  hair  cut?” 

Haggott  B.— “Off.” 


ADDITION  FOR  SUBTRACTION 

Father — “Say,  what  time  is  it  down  there?” 

“It’s  only  eleven,  father.” 

Father — “Well,  it’s  twelve  up  here,  and  eleven  and  twelve 
make  twenty-three.” 


FAST  JOKE 

Mitch  L. — “Did  you  know  that  the  clock  over  there  is  fast?” 
Mr.  Pitts — “No,  is  it?” 

Mitch — “Why,  of  course.  How  do  you  suppose  it  sticks  to 
the  wall  if  it  isn’t?” 


BETTERMENT 

Sammy — “Mamma,  did  God  make  Freshmen?” 
Mamma — “Yes,  dear.” 

Sammy — “And,  Sophomores,  too?” 

Mamma — “Yes.” 

Sammy — “And,  Junior  ,  too?” 

Mamma — “Certainly.” 

Sammy — “And,  then  the  Seniors?” 

Mamma — “Yes,  yes,  dear.” 

Sammy — “He’s  improving  right  along,  isn’t  he?” 
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